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A Delphic Verdict 


® AMERICAN mid-term election results usually fail to 
offer much more than a variety of cryptic and often con- 
flicting signs of what is on the voters’ minds. The effect of 
local and regional concerns blurs the national trend and it 
is never clear how much weight to give to personalities and 
how much to issues. But the elections this year surely set an 
all-time record for ambiguity. The closeness of so many key 
contests is staggering. Furthermore, there were special cir- 
cumstances that cast doubt on the relevance of the usual 
interpretive rules-of-thumb derived from examination of past 
off-year trends. Thus partisans of all shades can read into 
the results almost anything they choose and from Joe Mc- 
Carthy fans to Pravda they are doing precisely this. 

A few things do seem obvious. Eisenhower has not been 
able to emulate Franklin Roosevelt in 1934, the only Presi- 
dent whose party ever gained Congressional seats in an 
off-year. Yet the elections were nevertheless a partial victory 
for Eisenhower in view of the considerable evidence that his 
unprecedently active campaigning arrested a strong Demo- 
cratic trend which with the addition of a few more votes here 
and there could have produced a landslide. Much has been 
made by Republican spokesmen of the fact that Democratic 
gains were below the normal off-year gains made by the oppo- 
sition party. But it is also normal for a successful Presiden- 
tial candidate to carry both Houses of Congress for his party 
by substantial majorities. The usual off-year pattern two 
years later is simply a reassertion of tighter party competition 
in marginal districts which had been won with the help of 
the Presidential candidate’s pulling power. Eisenhower’s 
decisive 1952 victory was altogether freakish in that his 
party barely won Senate and House majorities, so it is not 
really very surprising that the gains of the opposition party 
in 1954 were less than usual, nor does it reflect exceptional 
Republican strength. 

A good many Americans don’t understand the mechanics 
of their electoral system very well. A lot of voters were 
probably swayed toward the end of the campaign by the 
President’s argument that a Democratic Congress would 
paralyse his leadership and lead to a “political cold war” 
for the duration of his term. (In tones reminiscent of Wendell 
Willkie’s disavowal of his isolationist speeches as “just cam- 
paign oratory,” the President conceded the day after the 
election that he had perhaps gone too far in making this 
charge.) Undoubtedly some voters were convinced by him 
that separate party control of Congress and the White House 


was an utterly unprecedented thing which would be too 
risky an experiment in this era of international crisis. So 
they suppressed inclinations to vote for Democratic Con- 
gressional candidates and supported Republicans for Con- 
gress and Democrats for state offices. 

Certainly this is suggested by the outcome of the guber- 
natorial contests. The Democrats captured governorships in 
Maine, New York, Pennsylvania, and Minnesota which they 
had not held since the Roosevelt era. However, Pennsylvania 
was the only one of these states in which more than one 
House seat shifted from the Republican column. Senator 
Ives, the Republican candidate for governor of New York, 
and Governor John Lodge of Connecticut, who failed to win 
re-election for a second term, were closely associated with 
and actively supported by the President, but, in contrast to 
Congressional contests, he could not convincingly claim that 
he needed Republican governors to help him run the country. 
And in neither New York nor Minnesota were there any 
vital state issues working against the incumbent Republican 
administrations. To use a metaphor from international poli- 
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Trading in Geneva 


The meeting of the Governors of the International Mone- 
tary Fund in Washington at the end of September was 
disappointingly uneventful. The recent spectacular improve- 
ment in the international position of sterling might have led 
to a parallel movement toward convertibility, but Mr. Butler 
set such conditions for a return to sterling convertibility as 
are not likely to be met for some years, 

‘assivity in monetary matters fortunately does not indi- 
cate that the British are permanently wedded to restric- 
tionism. At the ninth meeting of the signatories of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade that began (his month in 
Geneva, the United Kingdom has emerged as the principal 
champion of the continuance of the Agreement and of a 
tivhtening of its rules against quantitative restrictions and 
discrimination in trade. The United Kingdom has evidently 
decided to permit increasing freedom in trade before easing 
restrictions on other types of international transactions. It 
may be that the stage will be reached where the pound can 
purpose before such de facto 


be freely exchanged for as 
a permanent commitment by 


convertibility is undertaken ; 
the British authorities 

The change in the respective positions of the United King- 
dom and the United States since the first GATT meeting 
seven years ago is interesting to note. In 1947 the United 
Kingdom was in severe balance of payment difficulties and 
still underestimated the problems arising from the operation 
of a governmentally controlled economy; it was chiefly con- 
cerned with introducing escape clauses into the Agreement 
and was 4 reluctant participant. The United States, with a 
very low level of imports and its faith in free competition, 
vas the main proponent of a liberal trading system and, 
indeed, gave in tariff concessions much more than it received. 
In 1954 the United Kingdom’s greatly improved interna 
tional position and her dependence on trade have made her 
more concerned with preventing other countries from inhibit- 
ing her exports than with protecting her domestic industries. 
The Canadian trading position is similar, and Canada will 
undoubtedly support the United Kingdom at the GATT 
meetings. The United States is today more intent on pro- 
tecting its vocal and voting domestic industries from the 
competition of rehabilitated European industries than in 
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Straws in the Wind 


By-elections are supposed to be important in our system 
of vovernment because they give an indication of the way 
popular feeling is moving between regular elections, Straws 
in the wind, and all that. But in spite of the fact that there 
was a flurry of six by-elections in one day on November 8 
in three different provinces, the straws did not blow in any 
sivnificant direction 

The Liberals’ one loss--in Selkirk, Manitoba-——to the CCF 
was not surprising and indicated nothing more than that 
the electors decided to make sure of returning to Parliament 
th's time the man who had represented them there from 1945 
to 1953, the able and likeable Mr. “Scotty” Bryce. by giving 
him a much increased majority over the 200 votes by which 
he was beaten in 1953 

'n Toronto Trinity the Liberal candidate, Mr. Donald 
Carrick, lawver and ex-star athlete who was nominated to 
replace the late Lionel Conacher, defeated Conservative 
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foreign affairs commentator Wilson Woodside and CCF 
school teacher Herman Voaden by a narrow plurality, and 
only after the Liberals had rushed in three cabinet ministers 
to bolster the campaign. 

York West remained as faithfully Conservative as it has 
always been, giving the Tories their one success. Likewise, 
St. Lawrence-St. George in Montreal continued loyal to 
the Liberals. 

The big disappointment to the Tories was the result in 
the other Montreal riding which went to the polls, St. Antoine- 
Westmount. Conservative hopes had been high since can- 
didate Egan Chambers had given Finance Minister Abbott 
quite a run for his money in 1953 and was now up against 
a less famous figure, the new Minister of Transport George 
Marler. Moreover, Mr. Chambers had been pursuing the new 
surefire Tory-tactics-for-victory policy, pounding pavements, 
pushing doorbells, wringing hands. Result? Mr. Chambers 
got fewer votes than he did last time. Yet the same sort of 
campaign waged by Mr. J. B. Hamilton in York West brought 
the Conservatives victory and more votes than the late pop- 
ular Rodney Adamson got in 1953. 

An even more interesting outcome was that in Stormont, 
which embraces the Cornwall, Ontario, area. Since 1953 the 
old Liberal pro Lionel Chevrier has rolled up impressive 
victories in every election, but this time the electors came 
within a few hundred votes of defeating his successor, Albert 
Lavigne. Moreover, the aroused citizenry turned out to the 
polls in greater numbers than ever before, a most unusual 
event for a by-election. The reason, of course, was local 
indignation over the government’s St. Lawrence seaway 
plans. For years Cornwall has nourished the illusion that 
it was to be a great port when its ship came in—on the 
seaway. Lately it has even taken to calling itself the Seaway 
City. The government, and favorite son Chevrier who was 
Minister of Transport and is now head of the Seaway Author- 
ity, did little to discourage the dream, until suddenly a 
few weeks ago it was announced that the seaway was to be 
on the American side of the river. The consequence was a 
vote which clearly showed what the people thought and 
indicated that by-elections can be imnortant straws in the 
wind when there is a gale brewing 


Hazel vs Red Feather 


As we go to press, Toronto’s Red Feather campaign is 
nding. If the objective is not reached Hurricane Hazel will 
have heen able to claim to its credit additional damage. 
That the Ontario Hurricane Relief Fund campaign dam- 
aved the Red Feather appeal is unquestionab'e, tn the 
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dying hours of the campaign the press has called upon the 
public to “close the gap” and is trying to undo the damage 
which has been done. 


It would seem to be the duty of the press and all interested 
public bodies to demand the establishment now of adequate 
government machinery to meet, out of tax revenue, the total 
needs of flood victims of the future. The private agency 
which derives its financial support from Red Feather should 
not be hampered in its work by recurrent flood disasters. 
The major job of the private agencies (not, we regret to 
report, always recognized by the agencies themselves) is the 
job of pioneer social work which, when proved to be effective, 
is taken over as a responsibility of government and supported 
by tax monies. This is an important and sound theory of 
social advance. Its implementation should never again be 
crippled by a three-day rain and a sentimental press. 


Canadian Calendar 


® A central institution for isolating the country’s toughest 
penitentiary prisoners—a Canadian version of the United 
States Alcatraz—-was reported on Oct. 14 to be under con- 
sideration by the Canadian cabinet. 


@ The birth-rate in Canada rose 28.2 (per 1000 of popula- 
tion) in 1953 from 27.9 in 1952. The death rate dropped 
to a record low of 8.6 (per 1000), the third lowest among 
western countries. 


@ Hurricane Hazel struck the Southern Ontario area at mid- 
night, Oct. 15, and left a trail of destruction, particularly in 
the region just west of Toronto and in the Holland Marsh. 
The loss of life and property was serious. 


@ On Oct. 15 the Ligue d’Action Nationale urged Prime 
Minister St. Laurent to abandon what it described as his 
policies of centralization. 


@ A Huron Indian village of the time of Champlain is being 
reconstructed in Little Lake Park at Midland, Ont., under 
the supervision of Wilfrid W. Jury, curator of the Museum 
of Indian Archaeology at the University of Western Ontario. 


@ The population of Quebec rose to 4,275,709 in 1953 from 
4,181,269 in 1952, according to the Quebec Bureau of Statis- 
tics. Agriculture, forest industries and mining showed a 
decline from 1952, while electric power, manufacturing and 
construction showed increases. 


@ Canadian Pacific Airlines have applied to the Dominion 
Government for permission to establish a trans-Polar service 
from Vancouver to Amsterdam. 


@ Dr. FE. W. R. Steacie, president of the National Research 
Council, urged serious consideration of a long-range pro- 
gram of technological development in preparing for an age 
of scarcity in the annual report of the NRC released in 
Ottawa on Oct. 20. 


®@ Before the end of November the province of Alberta 
should have 5,000 wells capable of producing crude oil. 


@ On Oct. 24, Roger Mathieu, president of the Montreal 
Newspapermen’s Syndicate, said it is time Canada changed 
its laws which force a newspaperman to reveal in court his 
sources of information. 


@ The Trans-Canada Highway, begun in 1950 with a target 
date of 1956 for completion, is little more than one-quarter 
complete. A new federal-provincial conference to renew the 
highways agreement with the provinces will be necessary. 
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@ Plans for the new road between Calgary and Banff as part 
of the Trans-Canada Highway have been temporarily delayed 
as the result of a protest from the Indians that it cuts across 
an Indian reservation. 


@ The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, in its current 
Statistical Bulletin, estimates that since the end of the Second 
World War one person has left Canada for every two who 
came in. In other words, if Canada’s postwar immigrants up 
to the end of 1953 numbered 980,868 her postwar emigrants 
must have numbered about 490,000. 


@ Manitoba has received about 56,000 of the approximately 
1,000,000 new citizens that have come to Canada since the 
war. 


@ On Oct. 26 a three-man delegation of Protestants presented 
a brief to the British Columbia cabinet asking that no fin- 
ancial aid be given Roman Catholic Schools. 


@ Immigrants arriving in Canada in the first nine nionths of 
this year numbered 126,853, compared with 125,098 in the 
same period of 1953, an increase of about 1 per cent. 


@ On Oct. 27 Very Rev. C. Cooper Robinson was elected 
Bishop of Moosonee, to succeed Archibishop R. J. Renison, 
who retired on Sept. 8. 


® Canada, on Oct. 27, moved the resolution in the UN calling 
for five-power talks on disarmament. The UN political com. 
mittee unanimously approved the resolution, which is spon- 
sored by Canada, Britain, France, the United States and 
Russia—the first time since 1946 that Russia has joined the 
west in backing a proposal. 


@ Mr. R.A. C. Henry of Montreal has resigned as consulting 
engineer to the Department of Transport on the St. Lawrence 
Seaway. 


@ Canadian manufacturers’ sales of television sets this year 
are heading for the record-breaking level of $200,000,000, 
over 30 per cent greater than last year’s peak value of close 
to $150,000,000. Sales of radio receivers, on the other hand, 
are down about 30 per cent from the like period of 1953. 


@ The Government announced on Oct. 28 plans for the 
development of Whitehorse as capital of the Yukon Ter 
ritory and hub of the Northwest. 


@ Textile Sales, Ltd. at Yonder Bend in the St. Croix River 
in New Brunswick, where for 73 years generations of Maine 
folk and New Brunswickers have made a living weaving, 
shut down on Oct. 23 leaving 12,000 Americans and Can 
adians from four towns without jobs. 


@ Alberta has received so far this year $58,000,000 from 
sales of petroleum and natural gas leases and reservation 
rights, 


@ Budgetary revenues in September continued to run behind 
those of last year's, as they have done ever since the 1954-55 
fiscal year began April 1. 


@ Prime Minister St. Laurent said at a banquet of the Mon 
treal Newspapermen’s Syndicate on Oct. 23 that Canada 
‘‘will immediately undertake construction of a separate canal” 
if the U.S. acts high-handedly in administering the lone 
American link in the seaway, 


@ Canada’s exports dropped by $244,200,000 in the first nine 
months of 1954. Imports also declined at a more rapid pace 
This resulted in a foreign trade surplus of $3,700,000 for 
September compared with a deficit of $23,600,000 in Sep 
tember, 1953. The forcign trade deficit for the nine months 
was pared to $195,100,000 from $226,100,000 last year 
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@ The Canadian Government is considering legislation at the 
next session of Parliament to establish a Canada Council 
for the enrichment of cultural life at home and the dissem- 
ination of information about Canada abroad, as recommended 
by the Massey Royal Commission of 1949-51. 


@ It was announced on Nov. | that the Dominion Bank and 
the Bank of Toronto have received the Federal Government’s 
permission to amalgamate. An amalgamation agreement will 
be submitted to the shareholders of both banks at their 
annual meetings in December. 


® The Canadian Army's two armored regiments now are 
completely equipped with British Centurion Tanks. 


@ Dr. Rene Pomerleau, director of the federal laboratory 
of forest pathology at Laval University, reports that forestry 
science is powerless to stop the blight that is overtaking 
Canadian hardwood forests. The natural destruction of 
white and yellow birch in Quebec and the Maritime Prov- 
inces apparently caused by the increasing mildness of the 
climate, is already far advanced and will probably spread 
into Ontario. 


@ Hon, Charles Daley, minister of labor for Ontario, has 
signed consent for the prosecution of Morley McKay, prop- 
rietor of Kay's restaurant at Dresden, Ont. for alleged 
refusal to serve Negroes in contravention of the Fair Accom- 
modation Practices Act. 


@ On Nov. 4 the General Assembly of the United Nations 
unanimously approved Canada’s resolution calling for re- 
sumption of private five-power talks on disarmament. 


@ Sir Winston Churchill announced to Parliament on Nov. 4 
that he would be host to the other prime ministers of the 
British Commonwealth in London on Jan. 31, 1955. 


@ The CNR’s revenues, according to a statement by its 
president, Donald Gordon, made in Toronto recently, will 
probably decline this year by $60,000,000. 


® Cardinal Leger of Montreal told a group dealing with a 
social study project at Mont Laurier recently that Quebec's 
attitude toward immigration was wrong. Immigrants threat- 
ened neither employment nor French-Canadian culture, he 
said. The Cardinal's speech was discussed at length in French- 
Canadian newspapers and, in general, with approval. 


@ The consumer-price index remained unchanged at 116.8 
in September. 


@ New Brunswick's second major base metal discovery in two 
years is shaping up as the richest, big-tonnage deposit in 
Canada, The indicated grade is double that at the first dis- 
covery which two years ago put New Brunswick on the 
mining map. The deposits are near Bathurst and Newcastle. 


@ 1). M. Stephens, general manager of the Manitoba Hydro- 
Electric Board, says a gigantic power expansion program 
costing more than $90,000,000 and possibly involving the 
use of atomic energy is under consideration by the province. 


@ Though Canada’s infant death-rate has been reduced from 
102 per 1000 live births in 1926 to 38 per 1000 in 1955, 
Canada still stands at the bottom of a list comprising the 
following countries: United Kingdom, Switzerland, U.S.A., 
Iceland, Norway. Australia, Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Sweden, Sweden has 21.4 per 1000 


@ In a vote by secret ballot 72.9 per cent of Massey-Harris- 
Ferguson workers voted to remain on strike. 


@ Canada's 1954 wheat crop (as the result of heavy rains and 
far-spreading rust) is estimated at 298,913,000 bushels, the 
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smallest in eleven years and less than half the bumper har- 
vests of 1952 and 1953. 


@ In the six by-elections in Ontario, Quebec and Manitoba 
on Nov. 8 the Government won four of the six seats at stake. 
The PC’s retained York West and the CCF took Selkirk from 
the Liberals. 


® Canadian taxpayers have given $1,100,000,000 to Cana- 
da’s European allies since April 1, 1950. 


® Ontario—in the person of W. E. Breckon of Burlington 
district—-won the prize for the best wheat for the first time 
in history at the Royal Agricultural Fair in Toronto. 


© Editor and Publisher, New York newspaper trade journal, 
in an editorial of Nov. 5, described as “an unbelievably 
dangerous precedent” the action of British Columbia courts 
and of the Supreme Court of Canada in striking out the 
entire defence in the Blair Fraser libel case on the ground 
the defendant had refused to answer questions concerning 
his sources of information. 


@ The Queen Mother Elizabeth arrived in Ottawa on Nov. 
12 for a five-day visit. Governor-general Massey and Prime 
Minister St. Laurent greeted her at Uplands Airport. 


Democracy in Alberta 


Seymour Martin Lipset (PART 2) 


As against Professor Macpherson’s concept of the quasi- 
party system as an outgrowth of a declining capitalism or 
an economically or attitudinally homogeneous society ex- 
ploited by an outside power force, I would suggest that 
contemporary Canadian politics should be seen as the prod- 
uct of the failure of British parliamentary institutions to 
work in a complex North American federal union. The 
British system with parliamentary government and the 
single-member constituency elected by a plurality of the 
voters can only operate in a homogeneous country in which 
there is one basic source of political difference. In Britain, 
it is clearly the class difference. Differences based on regions, 
religious or ethnic allegiances, urban-rural conflicts, or past 
historical feuds are largely non-existent, or affect groups 
which are too small to organize on their own behalf. 

Actually, the underlying structural cleavages in Canadian 
society are more comparable to those existing in the U.S. or 
France than they are to those of Great Britain. France, for 
example, is divided between clericals and anti-clericals, sup- 
porters and opponents of a planned economy, and supporters 
or opponents of democratic government, plus a rural-urban 
conflict, and regional differences. Thus we get the following 
picture: 

CLERICAL 





PLANNED Economy Free Economy 


DEMOCRACY |DICTATORSHI:: DEMOCRACY | DICTATORSHIP 
M.R.P. Independents None 


Peasants 


Gaullist 





ANTI-CLERICAL 


PLANNED Economy 


Free Economy 


DEMOCRACY |DICTATORSHIP| DEMOCRACY | DICTATORSHIP 
Socialist Communist 


Radicals None 














France has six major factions, which correspond to six out 
of the eight possibilities. Actually the other two exist as 
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tendencies, for the Gaullists include advocates of a free 
economy, some of whom are clericalists, and other anti- 
clericalists. These groups would like to see a dictatorship 
which would eliminate the Communists and their unions, 
but which would not interfere with other economic activities. 


A similar picture could be drawn for the United States. 
If the U.S. employed either Proportional esentation or 
the Second Ballot as in France, it would probably have the 
following parties: 1) Labor Party—based on urban workers 
and ethnic minorities, largely outside of the South; 2) North- 
ern Conservative Party, based on middle class, and Protes- 
tants; 3) Southern Conservative Party; 4) Southern Liberal 
or agrarian party, such as the Populists; 5) Farmers’ Party, 
based largely on the mid-west. There would probably also 
be a number of smaller parties such as exist in France in 
addition to the major ones. Such a system is avoided in the 
U.S. by the fact that the American electoral system, with its 
emphasis on electing one man and thus one party to the 
Presidency or Governorship, cannot exist with coalition 
politics. The various groups must identify with one or the 
other of the two major blocs on whatever basis of division 
is most salient to them. These different interest groups then 
fight it out within each party in the primaries, or form blocs 
in Congress or in the state legislatures with co-thinkers. 
These blocs, such as the farm bloc, the advocates of equal 
rights for minorities, or the economic conservatives, are 
often formed across party lines, after elections, on specific 
issues. In essence the French and American systems both 
present a picture of unstable government, because there is 
no single basis for national cleavage, and parliamentary 
majorities are always shifting according to which set of 
issues is most salient at the moment. 
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Canada’s political party problem is a result of the fact 
that its social structure and bases for political division are 
essentially comparable to the American and French pattern, 
but it retains a form of government which requires dis- 
ciplined parliamentary parties, and which does not permit 
cross-party alignments in the House of Commons, sharp 
divergences among the federal programs of the parties from 
province to province, or democratic methods of solving 
internal party cleavages. Whenever a section, class, ethnic 
group, or province finds itself in basic conflict with its 
traditional party allegiance, its only alternative is to go over 
to the other party, with which it may be in even greater 
disagreement on other issues. 

Thus in Quebec, French Canadians who could not bring 
themselves to support the Conservative Party, for reasons 


‘that are comparable to the Southerners’ hostility to the 


Republicans, could, however, vote for the Union Nationale 
on the provincial level, and for the Bloc Populaire, the Union 
des Electeurs, or assorted independents on the federal level 
A comparable pattern existed in the American South before 
the introduction of the primary system, when the Populists 
and local groups received considerable support. Or in British 
Columbia, Conservative voters who disliked the coalition and 
their party's participation in it turned to the Social Credit 
Party. Support of the Liberals or of the CCF was not a 
palatable alternative to these Conservatives. 

Prairie politics fit a similar pattern. From World War I 
on, the various farm groups and a large section of the rural 
electorate found themselves in considerable disagreement 
with the Liberal Party’s wheat policy. To vote Conservative 
was not a realistic alternative since the Tories were the 
party of high tariffs and made no special appeal to the de 








THIRTY-SEVENTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE Workens’ REVOLUTION 
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mands of the farmers for government marketing or guaran- 
teed prices. Given the fact that the Canadian party system 
did not permit the prairie Liberal M.P.’s to act as prairie 
representatives, the only alternative was to set up a Farm 
Bloc outside of the Liberal Party. This was done in 1921 
through the Progressive Party. The depression again posed 
the special needs of the farmers, and Socia) Credit and the 
CCF took over as the representatives of the special demands 
of western agriculture. 

It is significant that South Africa, the other old member 
of the Commonwealth which also is not homogeneous ethni- 
cally, is faced with a political dilemma comparable to that 
of Canada. The major source of political cleavage, of 
course, is ethnic, but within the two major ethnic groups, 
men may and do divide on other issues. Thus, for long periods 
of time in the twenties and thirties, the Nationalists were 
divided into two parties, Today, the Nationalists are united, 
but their opponents are split wide open. There are three 
opposition parties with significant representation in the 
House: the United Party, Independent United Party (right- 
wing), and the Labor Party. In addition to the Independent 
United Party, which was just recently formed, two other 
new parties have come into existence in the last two years: 
the Liberal Party, and the Federal Party. As in Canada, the 
party which obtains most votes, though not necessarily the 
majority, is usually over-represented in both provincial and 
federal houses. Most South African political observers agree 
that the continuation of the British electoral system means 
that the Nationalists will remain in power for the indefinite 
future, although they do not have the support of a majority 
of the electorate. 

The newer members of the Commonwealth—India, Paki- 
stan, and Ceylon—seem to fall into the Canadian-South 
African, rather than the British-Australasian pattern. That 
is, in each of the three Asian countries there is one major 
party like the Liberals or the Nationalists, and a number of 
smaller ones which have local centres of strength. The desire 
to defeat the largest party has produced strange electoral 
coalitions in both India and Pakistan. Parties which on the 
basis of principle should be even more opposed to each other 
than to the dominant party, nevertheless have united in 
electoral pacts to defeat the government. The East Pakistan 
United Front, which recently defeated the Moslim League 
in provincial elections, included the communists and right- 
wing and religious parties. The comparable Canadian situa- 
tion would have been an electoral united front among the 
Conservatives, CCF, Social Credit, and Labor Progressives 
formed to defeat the Liberals. 

It is significant that a number of European countries began 
their democratic political life following the British model. 
Once third and fourth parties appeared on the scene, it 
became clear that the single member plurality vote electoral 
system resulted in consistent distortions of the popular will. 
These countries, therefore, shifted to proportional represen- 
tation. 

To sum up, it is my contention that the peculiarities of 


Canadian politics are to be understood not as the result of 


the breakdown of the democratic party system in a period 
of capitalist decline, but rather must be seen as the failure 
of the British parliamentary system to work in a society 
with complex internal divisions. 

In effect, I would argue that the political system which 
is functionally congruent for a country such as Canada is 
either one of proportional representation, which allows every 
group to be represented by its own party, or the American 
system, which allows similar representation through the 
different wings within two major parties. A shift to the 
American system would probably be too extreme a change 
to introduce in Canada. In addition, the system of divided 
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responsibility between the executive and the legislature often 
creates a stalemate in the operation of the government. A 
system of proportiona] repesentation with subsequent coali- 
tion government may also seem unpalatable to many Cana- 
dians who see the evils of coalition government in the 
French situation. France, however, is not typical of coalition 
countries. Switzerland, Belgium, the Netherlands, and most 
of Scandinavia have traditionally been ruled by alternative 
coalitions, and maintained stable governments. The problem 
of France is not coalition governments, but rather the fact 
that throughout the history of the third and fourth republics, 
large minorities and sometimes majorities have been opposed 
to the republic and a democratic system. In those nations in 
which coalitions and commitment to democracy on the part 
of all major political groups coincide, coalition governments 
have been almost as stable as one-party cabinets. 


A Neglected Field in 
Canadian Literature 


®& DOING RESEARCH on the life and work of Edward 
William Thomson, I came across some of his letters and 
saw at once how revealing they were. I had the same ex- 
perience doing work on Sangster and W. E. Marshall. But 
what also struck, impressed and saddened me was to realize 
how few, if any, volumes of letters of our Canadian writers 
have been published. Why is this? Where are the letters of 
yesteryear? In most cases, I am afraid, mouldering in trunks, 
or else they have been cheerfully burned, scattered to the four 
winds, beyond redemption. If I am wrong nothing would 
please me more than to be corrected.There are a few letters 
scattered through our all too scarce literary biographies and 
works of criticism but where is there a volume devoted en- 
tirely to the letters of one of our prominent men or women 
of letters? I ask and I hope to receive. 

There is a small collection of Sangster’s letters in McGill 
University, some of W. E. Marshall’s in Kings University, 
some of E. W. Thomson’s in Queens University: and his 
letters to Archibald Lampman are in the possession of the 
latter’s daughter, Mrs. T. R. L. MacInnes of Ottawa, as 
well as those of her father. Some of Duncan Campbell Scott’s 
letters are in the Library of The University of Toronto and 
there are letters of Carman, Campbell, Pickthall and many 
others in Queens University which is to be most highly 
commended for its work in this field. The Lorne Pierce 
Collection is a start in the right direction. Here at least is 
a nucleus. But where are the letters published or unpublished 
of Heavysege, George Frederick Cameron, Pauline Johnson, 
Sir Gilbert Parker, Sir Charles Roberts, to mention only 
a few? 

A good start would be the publication of the letters of 
Archibald Lampman. He is well known, if any Canadian 
writer is well known, and his letters would, I am sure, be most 
interesting and revealing; or another possible beginning 
would be an anthology of the letters of Sangster, Lampman, 
Scott, Thomson, Carman, Marshall and others, depending 
upon what is available. Here is a project for the Rockefeller 
or Guggenheim Foundations or The Royal Society of Canada. 
It would necessarily be a labor of love as most such projects 
are. Marshall, by the way, is in my opinion, a person to be 
reckoned with in this particular field; as is E. W. Thomson. 
They both carried on a voluminous correspondence with their 
contemporaries that is, at times, fascinating reading; and a 
considerable number of their letters are available. Both are 
now largely neglected as poets, althouch Marshall was once 
hailed as the Nova Scotian poet (incidentally, it appears he 
was also something of an artist and sculptor). Except for 
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the stories, “Old Man Savarin” and “The Privilege of The 
Limits,” Thomson's is a most unjustly forgotten aame. There 
is much in his life, letters, stories and verse that is well worth 
preserving. The last anthology of poetry to recognize him 
was J. W. Garvin’s. As a lad, he was a soldier in the American 
Civil War and his stories and poems of that conflict are 
worthy of a wider circulation. Here is a writer who knows 
what he is writing about. His work has something of the 
atmosphere of a “John Brown’s Body.” 

Here, then is a neglected field in Canadian literature; 
and unless it is soon harrowed and cultivated it will swiftly 
become a desert or a dust bowl beyond salvation. It is a sad 
comment but only too true. 

The English have a flair for this sort of thing and that is 
one of many reasons why their literature lives. It has a human 
touch. After all, man’s greatest interest is man. The letters 
of their poets and prose writers have been collected and 
published; ours have been neglected and forgotten. (Again I 
hope I am wrong.) In England, the discovery of a new letter 
of Keats, Shelley, Byron or Tennyson is a matter of national 
interest and comment and results usually in letters to the 
Times, Spectator or Punch. Here the finding of @ letter by 
one of our early poets or writers does not affect car-loadings, 
the price of wheat or pigs or the meanderings of the gold fish 
with whose habits the Queen’s Printer appears recently to 
have been so diligently engaged. I am not daring or presuming 
to compare our writers with the literary figures of England 
but what I am trying to point out is the difference in attitude 
of the two countries. Until we realize and cultivate the human 
side of our literature, it will continue to be half-dead, as it 
now is, and deservedly so. A start should be made some- 
where and soon; before the irrevocable burning of the 
embryo books takes place. Again I say, Guggenheim, Rocke- 
feller and The Royal Society of Canada take notice. It is 
later than you think! 

Someone with a cynical mind may say this is all a tempest 
in the proverbial tea-pot, much ado about nothing; and 
perhaps he would be right? What will it matter in a thousand 
years? By then, maybe, the hydrogen bomb, or its greater 
equivalent, will have blown earth’s poets, people, politicians, 
writers, wheat, pigs, grain and gold fish into a well deserved 
oblivion. Who knows? Sic transit gloria mundi. 

Artuur S. Bourtnot 





A DELPHIC VERDICT 

(Continued from front page) 
tics: the President’s efforts succeeded in “containing” Demo- 
cratic pressures on the Congressional level, but the Democrats 
broke through in state politics. 

Another thing is clear: in the depressing ideological climate 
of the mid-fifties, it is nevertheless not a fatal liability to 
come before the electorate as an outspoken liberal. The 
Republn ins were extremely anxious to defeat at least one 
symbolic liberal out of the group of Senators who were 
electe? in 1948, the year of Truman’s upset victory. Their 
major targets were Senators Hubert Humphrey of Minnesota 
and Paul Douglas of Illinois. They gave up on Humphrey 
last spring and on Douglas in October, concentrating instead 
on James Murray of Montana, a sponsor of the 1946 Full 
Employment Act. Humphrey and Douglas were re-elected 
by landslide margins and Murray squeaked through. Humph- 
rey and Douglas ought to feel appropriately sheepish about 
their long silence on the McCarthy question and particularly 
about their crudely expedient sponsorship last summer of 
the absurd and legally monstrous bill to outlaw the Com- 
munist Party. The returns suggest they didn’t have to play 
that sort of politics to win. 
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The Republicans are now trying to find solace in the 
defeat of John Carroll in Colorado. Although Carroll had 
been strongly favored to win, he was not a sitting Senator 
and the fact that the Eisenhower family held court in Denver 
all summer may possibly have had more to do with his 
defeat than anything else. And Colorado is hardly as politi- 
cally important a state as Illinois or Minnesota. The Demo- 
crats also elected to the Senate Richard Neuberger, a well- 
known liberal journalist, in the hidebound Republican State 
of Oregon and Averell Harriman, a full-fledged New Dealer, 
won the governorship of New York. This scarcely constitutes 
a rout of liberals, if anything the reverse. 

While the Republicans won several Senate seats they had 
been expected to lose, they defeated only one elected, as 
distinct from appointed, Democratic Senator, Guy Gillette 
in lowa, a conservative whom Roosevelt once tried to “purge”’ 
in the primaries. The Democrats on the other hand won 
Senate seats previously held by elected Republicans in 
Kentucky, Michigan, and Oregon. In two Senate contests in 
the important and usually Republican states of New Jersey 
and Ohio the Democrats made it very close, which is perhaps 
a more significant portent of the future than the identity 
of the winners. 

In New Jersey, assuming the recount fails to alter the 
outcome, the Republicans have reason for elation over the 
election of Clifford Case, for all the polls and experts unanim- 
ously favored his opponent. But one must not lose sight of 
the wood for the trees. Political observers invariably follow 
campaigns and pre-electoral forecasts so closely that when 
the unexpected happens they notice little else. Until the 
McCarthyites in New Jersey started attacking Case, he was 
considered a probable winner. Obviously the strength of 
McCarthy’s foliowing was greatly overestimated and the real 
significance of the vote may be that the Democrats made 
their best showing in a New Jersey Senatorial election since 
the 1930's. 

Similarly, in Ohio Taft was re-elected in 1950 by a quarter 
of a million votes, but this year Republican George Bender 
edged out his opponent by a few thousands, less than one- 
half of one percent of the total vote cast. 

On the other hand, the Democrats retained two Senate 
seats in Wyoming and Montana by the slimmest of margins. 
With the exc ion of Oregon and Washington, the Far West 
appears to be more solidly Republican than it has been for 
several decades. California replaces Pennsylvania as the 
citadel of Republican strength among the big states and 
has no less than three politicians, Knowland, Nixon, and 
Governor Goodwin Knight, who cherish Presidential am 
bitions. 

Numerous commentators on the elections have piously 
summed them up by intoning that the American people 
have rejected both political extremes and given a mandate to 
“moderates.”’ This is a most ambiguous formulation, which 
is perhaps why baffled interpreters of this baffling election 
find it so much to their taste. Certainly the extremists of the 
Right, the McCarthyites, do not appear to have upheld their 
hero’s awesome reputation at the polls. His béte noire, Clif- 
ford Case, won in New Jersey, three McCarthyite Congress- 
men lost to anti-McCarthy Democrats, and McCarthyism 
without McCarthy did not work as a campaign tactic in 
Wyoming, Montana, or Oregon where it was widely used b 
Republican campaigners from Richard Nixon down (al- 
though it was impossible to descend below the moral level 
of the Vice-President’s speeches) . 

Former Senator Glen Taylor of Idaho and Representative 
Robert Condon of California, both of whom were vulnerable 
to charges of past Communist associations, perhaps qualify 
as extremists of the Left who were repudiated by the voters. 
But when Eisenhower waxes fulsome about his “middle of 
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the road” outlook, presumably he does not mean that he 
stands mid-way between crypto-Communism and McCarthy- 
ism, but between New Deal liberalism and Taftite conser- 
vatism. And, as we have seen, the election returns show no 
clear-cut rejection of the former, nor, for that matter, of 
the latter. Liberal gains in urban-industrial states and con- 
tinued Republican strength in farm and Western states do 
not necessarily add up to an overall “middle of the road” 
verdict from the electorate. The smug assurance that Ameri- 
cans cast their ballots for “moderation” means very little 
on closer examination. 

Although the Democrats are still the majority party and 
liberalism has by no means been repudiated, a lot of people 
supported the Republicans in this first election for twenty- 
two years in which the G.O.P. faced the electorate as some- 
thing more than a protest party appealing to anyone who 
was dissatisfied with anything done by Democratic admin- 
istrations. In spite of the blustering and indecision of the 
Eisenhower administration, the cancerous party split over 
McCarthy, and the evaporation of the issues stressed by 
the Great Crusaders of 1952, the Republicans held the line 
in many parts of the country. With no clear-cut and far- 
reaching issues agitating the nation, it has become a sign 
of respectability to vote Republican, which carries weight 
at the polls in a period when there is an expanding middle 
class seeking the symbols of higher social status. It is re- 
spectability without definite content, just as Eisenhower’s 
popularity, unlike Roosevelt's, is purely personal and has 
little connection with his policies or ideology. 

The American people seem poised in a state of nervous 
expectancy. Public opinion polls indicate that consciousness 
of the world crisis is both wider and deeper than the politi- 
cians believe. Eight years of Cold War have brought home 
to Americans their inescapable involvement with the rest 
of the world in a way that actual participation in two world 
wars never did, This is not to say that they adequately grasp 
what it is all about. They don’t. But a daily diet of headlines 
from far-away places, the publicity spotlight focused on 
visiting statesmen and on Dulles’ globe-trotting missions, 
ceaseless litanies on the evils of Communism, the explosive 
controversy over McCarthyism which acquires its force from 
awareness of the Russian military threat, and, most of all, 
the Bomb lowering in the background as in Herblock’s car- 
toons-—not even the most insular or apathetic citizens can 
block these things out. Even the farmers know that these, 
rather than grain prices or “creeping socialism,” are the 
substance of contemporary history. The Cold War is a 
vise holding American society in an iron grip. 

Yet the politicians of both parties fought the elections 
with the campaign slogans of yesterday. The Democrats 
played up the “pocketbook” issues thev have been stressing 
for the past quarter century and the Republicans repeated 
the speeches that had helped them unseat the Truman 
administration two years ago. Someone is going to have to 
come up with some new answers, and even with some new 
questions, if the political stalemate is to be broken in 1956. 

DENN!S H. WRONG. 


Television and You 


® FOR CHRISTMAS this year, some unsuspecting family 
will happily thank Santa Claus for the one millionth tele- 
vision set to be sold in Canada. With almost ninety per cent 
of these sets in Ontario and Quebec TV will still be a strange 
henomenon to most Canadians. In all fairness, the joyful 
amily that will receive this special blessing should have 
some idea of the surprise that Santa has in store for them. 
By Boxing Day, the TV set will be led into the most 
comfortable corner of the living room. The older furniture 
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will be pushed behind chairs and the reading lamps will be 
adjusted to a twilight glow making anything but TV watch- 
ing hazardous to the eyes. As the living room changes into 
the TV room it comes to resemble more and more the foyer 
of a neighborhood theatre—even to the popcorn, and little 
flurries of people moving about whenever the program 
changes. 

Naturally enough, at first everyone is interested watching 
this new toy. The miracle of TV is real—it is a magnificent 
scientific accomplishment and one worth spending a good deal 
of time admiring. But it is all too easy to become lost in 
admiration and fall under the hvpnotic spell of this magic 
box. Hour after magical hour slips away and before very 
long the entire pattern of family living has been changed to 
fit the daily schedule of the monster in the living room. It 
can start yammering at seven in the morning and continue 
until long past midnight. 

Peop'e who believe that children should be seen and not 
heard find TV a sound investment. Unbelievable as it may 
seem children over the age of five will sit before a TV set 
for hours on end, This makes it a particular boon in bad 
weather, or when children are ill. A simple flick of the switch 
ends all the wondering what to do by parent and child. On 
the other hand, many kiddies prefer to stay in and watch 
TV when they should be out of doors enjoying the fresh 
air and sunshine. More than likely, the house of the future 
will include an outdoor TV set to allow for uninterrupted 
viewing while one gets a breath of fresh air. 


During the early days of TV it was felt that daytime 
viewing would be very limited since the average housewife 
would be too busy looking after her home and family to have 
free time for viewing. This has proven to be wrong and 
today important network shows are scheduled for both morn- 
ing and afternoon viewing in the U.S.A. Only lack of studio 
facilities prevents the CBC from scheduling similar programs. 
The TV housewife soon learns to plan her day around her 
set. Many humdrum occupations such as sewing, darning, 
knitting, ironing and peeling the potatoes can be done quite 
enjoyably while watching a soap opera. Every station worth 
its salt has a cooking show which demonstrates many quick 
recipes for preparing meals in less time than a station break 
between shows. The TV set also helps the housewife at meal- 
time for when the family is watching TV they are far less 
critical of the food they are eating. Warmed-up left-overs are 
very acceptable if they are held back until a favorite program 
comes along. 


TV also provides an excellent means of entertaining dull 
guests since it demands so little from its audience. The half 
hour comedy shows that are committed to film contain their 
own canned laughter. Live comedians applaud themselves 
or they may have a little claque to whom they will tell the 
same joke two or three times. For some reason this repetition 
makes it funnier. Dramas are punctured by stings to insure 
that you get the point. These loud chords underscore poor 
acting and help keep the audience awake if nothing more. 

The plain fact is that when a TV set enters a home, the 
family is apt to go on a TV binge in which the program 
itself is far less important than is the thrill of watching a 
show in one’s own home. The length of the binge seems to 
vary with every person and has little to do with age or intel- 
ligence. Many people who would not think of going to a 
symphony concert or a baseball game, a wrestling match 
or —— find their interests broadening when they turn 
to A 


Certainly many of the objections critics raise against TV 
apply with equal validity to radio, the press, movies or any 
other form of mass communications. Few people read a 
magazine or newspaper from cover to cover. TV too calls for 
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selection—and there is variety for everyone to choose and 
enjoy what they see. 

At present TV is in many ways undisciplined and unruly. 
Because of its youth, the technical or mechanical side has 
far outstripped the creative. Technicians and talent have 
been recruited from radio, stage and screen and they have 
brought with them the traditions and techniques of their 
origins. Few of these people can think in terms of 21” which 
is the size of the average television screen. Working with a 
studio audience in the largest possible studio, they are com- 
pletely unmindful that their real audience is two or three 
people not ten feet from the screen. As a result the large 
American networks offer us spectaculars which would be 
more at home on the super-realistic screen of a movie house. 
Fifteen or twenty dancing girls can be less interesting than 
the same number of cigarettes tripping across a TV screen. 
On the other hand a skilled producer can give simple material 
the emotional intensity and intimacy of the confessional. 

So should Santa leave a TV set beneath your tree this 
Christmas realize as you pull the blinds down and prepare 
to face your first program that life can never be the same 
again. From that moment on some of the best hours of your 
life will be sacrificed to an idol with one eye and a siren’s 
voice called Tel-e-Vision. PETER MORGAN 


Ballet Review 


®& KING TEA-CUP has quarreled with Queen Saucer about 
the kind of tea to use. The scene opens in their royal court— 
a magnificent setting in horizontal Gothic adorned with 
creeping tea leaves and tea-pot chandeliers. Everything is 
of classic proportions and romantic variety. A purple gloom 
falls on the court because of this disagreement and it is 
decided to invite all the brands of tea to a ball to see which 
is the best. 

The ball-scene is full of wonderful divertissements. Each 
tea-fairy does a dance to demonstrate her particular quality. 
The Salada fairy’s dance is an adage: dignified and self- 
possessed as befits a major brand. Red Rose’s dance is light 
and flitting, full of little hops and batterie. Then comes 
Mother Parker’s dance. Sle shows the appeal of a mature 
ripened tea in the depth of her plies and the height of her 
arabescues, Finally there is the Orange Pekoe fairv. Her 
dance has a mild, coquettish flavor to it. King and Queen 
retire to hash it out while the chorus of tea-cosies dance 
with the sugar tongs. 

The King naturally was predisposed to Orange Pekoe, 
but the Queen assured him that Salada had been given the 
taste test by his subjects and was found satisfactory. (All 
the discussion is carried on in simple—‘even a child could 
dot it’—mime.) Amidst great rejoicing tea-cup and saucer 
come together again and choose Salada for the royal tea. 
Whereupon all the cohorts of the Salada fairy jump into a 
rousing peasant dance. The tea bags are partnered with the 
tea leaves, and the blends are all happily mixed. 

Suddenly there is a disturbance. Somehow the coffee fairy 
has penetrated into the castle. Dressed in clear black with 
a cream-colored train, she strides in on her pointees. All the 
tanic fairies hide in the hanging draperies and gothic nooks 
as wicked caffeine advances toward the defenceless tea-cup. 
Then follows her variation: a wildly sensuous, gyrating 
dance. She dances. Then he dances. Now they both dance. 
Queen Saucer rolls in to the rescue. She turns an incisive 
pas de trois into a triumphant pas de deux over the body 
of the wicked coffee fairy. At this point the latter stands up 
to acknowledge the thunderous applause, and then lies down 
again for the smashing finale. 

The whole tea service is brought into play in a magnificent 
spectacle. At last the curtain is brought down on a wonderful 
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tableau: the saucer is balanced on the tea-cup, the coffee 
fairy is balanced on the floor, the tea cosies are wrapped 
around the sugar tongs, the sugar-lumps are all kneeling 
around the bowl, the pitcher and the water jug are posed 
at the back, and all tea leaves and bags are arranged 
in metrical balance with arms and legs akimbo. So closes an 
evening of a full-length ballet. 

It is unfortunately the case that most of the existing full- 
length ballets have little more substance to them than this 
little tempest in a tea-cup. Ballets of three or more acts are 
either strung together by fantasy, such as Casse-Noisette, 
by some impossibly c icated plot such as The Streletsky, 
or by a combination of as Swan Lake. The result 
in the first case is a string of weirdly varied beads: reds with 
oranges and large square ones next to little oval ones; and 
in the second case, several knotted strings with a few beads 
caught here and there, In my opinion most of the full-length 
ballets should be strung up. 

The Festival Ballet Company brought one of these ballets, 
La Esmeralda, to Canada on their recent tour. It was given 
such a competent performance that the faults of the ballet 
itself were exposed as the offenders. Based on part of The 
Hunchback of Notre Dame, the ballet was restaged by 
Nicholas Beriosoff and given an elaborate setting and cos- 
tumes by Nicola Benois. Of course, this ballet does not have 
the distinction in music or dances that Swan Lake and the 
Sleeping Beauty have, and perhaps its disadvantages appear 
more blatant for that reason. Nevertheless, it took all the 
artistry of the Sadler’s Wells and Margot Fonteyn to hide 
the fact that the Sleeping Beauty's leg bone was not con- 
nected to her hip-bone. 

Ballet is really not suited to a lengthy composition. Mime 
has always sustained relatively simple plots, but when iso- 
lated dances were added it was somehow thought that more 
complex situations could be conveyed. But ballet as such 
is limited by the same voicelessness as mime. Dances are 
the poetry of mime, and like mime can only express those 
areas of human experience which are not dependent upon 
outward formalizations (a university degree for instance). 
They convey directly the inward meaning without the out- 
ward and visible sign. 

It is very difficult to sustain such a ballet for a whole 
evening's entertainment. It easily becornes a group of diver- 
tissements which would have been better if presented as such 
without excuses. It is just as hard to avoid developing situa- 
tions that have to be explained on the program to make the 
ballet understandable. A possible example of the desirable 
proportions is Tudor’s Lilac Garden. The plot has a shape 
to it and a certain amount of drama, but all the action and 
emotion can be expressed by the dance medium. It also has 
less than three acts. 

All of which was stimulated by seeing the Festival Ballet 
Company. It is such a pity to see a good company waste 
so much time, talent and money on reviving something that 
died a natural death and needed no further attention. 

WENDY MICHENER. 


Film Review 


®& IN ALFRED HITCHCOCK'S newest film Rear Window 
the mobile face of James Stewart captures and holds the 
interest of the audience to the last scene. With casual ease 
he portrays the role of a photographer confined to his New 
York apartment with a leg encased in a cast during a drip- 
ping hot summer spell. While eavesdropping on his neighbors 
he becomes intrigued with the suspicious activities of one 
man who he suspects has deposited his wife in the East River. 

Around this one idea Hitchcock builds his suspense with 
a brilliant display of technique. His camera explores and 
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records in visual terms the distant pantomime in the other 
windows. Tension is heightened by the accompanying sound 
effects of bustling street life glimpsed through a narrow alley. 
The camera is allowed to carry all the weight in the climax. 
The murderer confronts the helpless photographer in his 
wheel-chair and is stalled by a barrage of flash-bulbs exploded 
before his eyes. The film shatters into a phosphorescent white 
and dissolves instantaneously into red, the figures are blur- 
red, the horror is acute, and the director triumphs. 

The secondary characters are cffective but somewhat ster- 
eotyped, Raymond Burr is excellent as the pathetic killer, but 
Thelma Ritter’s appearances are wearing and repetitious 
after her first scene with Stewart. Her Daily News sense of 
humor puts the more grisly aspects of the murder in their 
proper perspective however. Grace Kelly has a role tailored 
to her casually elegant fashion magazine personality and 
appearance, She has superb bone structure, a Garbo-like 
back and a fetchingly husky voice. 

It is pleasant to see that Hitchcock has produced a picture 
worthy of him after so many years of near successes. His 
recent experiments in trick sets and stereotyped character- 
izations seem to have fused finally into a unity. It is to be 
hoped that he will now move on to develop a new suspense 
formula or at least resurrect some of the qualities of Night 
Train, i.e. better development of secondary characters, less 
standard comedy situations and an exploration of other 
than the American scene. 

Hitchcock counterpoints his mystery with little trills of 
sex. His camera dwells longingly on an adolescent dancer 
whose athletic contortions and scanty attire bring to mind the 
contrast with Russian ballerina Maia Plisetskaya, seen in the 
current Artkino release Stars of the Russian Ballet. This 
ravishing creature, described in the programme as “gifted 

temperamental, vigorous, impulsive” (qualities which 
would lead one to believe the Russians tend to remain Rus- 
sians despite the regime), performs a dance of seduction, 
jealousy, and feminine rage while clad only in form fitting 
pink chiffon and jewels which under Hitchcock’s direction 
would have left half the audience of any North American 
theatre in a dead faint. She makes an impact despite path- 
etically uninspired camera work and the peculiar brown 
muddiness of what the Russians call Magicolor, a process 
that seems to have the magical effect of completely masking 
all the primary colours. The other highlights of this film is the 
dancing of Galina Ulanova, justly reputed to be one of the 
world’s greatest ballerinas. 

Stars of the Russian Ballet consists of three ballets. The 
first is a condensed version of Swan Lake in which love 
triumphs and all is well. As usual bad costuming detracts 
from Ulanova’s appearance and ruins the visual impact of 
many of her movements. The Flames of Paris is the second 
feature, Oh, to see how a French audience would react to this 
pompous, overly-serious, Slavic attempt to portray a sup- 
posed vignette of the French revolution! The dancing in this 
one is characterized by posturing rather than well-defined 
choreography. The third ballet has a theme particularly 
beloved at the moment by various People’s Artists of the 
USSR and presumably by the manager of the Bolshoi 
Theatre. The subject of this popular escapism is far-off 
medieval Tartary. A sadistic but melancholy Khan, surfeited 
with the barbaric pleasures of harem and war (which provide 
the colorful detail), gazes wistfully over the steppes and 
thinks soulful Tartar thoughts while his subjects try vainly 
to amuse him in their Oriental way. 

No expense has been spared in the production of these 
three ballets since this is a prestige propaganda picture, and 
as in the popular front days of the thirties no mention is made 
of communism as such. For this reason the film is particularly 
interesting to those looking for examples of contemporary 
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Soviet culture. Ballet, being an indigenous Russian art, is 
especially relevant. 

One wonders if modern Russian ballet has not become 
more hierarchically and statically institutionalized than 
it was in the Czarist days of the Imperial Theatre. When 
Diaghilev departed with the ballet Russe, innovation ap- 
parently went with him. As a result modern dance has 
evolved in Western Europe and the United States while 
Moscow remains submerged in Victorian romanticism and 
Swan Lake. 

The graphic arts have never been strong in Russian 
culture—and it is forcefully demonstrated in this film that 
a regime addicted to realistic Victorian taste has not im- 
proved matters. Indeed the décor and staging of these bal- 
lets is not good even by filigreed Victorian standards; some- 
how the effect has become pedestrian and there is a lack 
of any unifying visual idea in which to move the dancers. 
The costumes seem to have been designed by some one with 
a dislike for the human form who was impressed by Isadora 
Duncan’s visit to the Soviet Union in the twenties. The 
makeup is archaic and looks like that used in silent first 
world war films. The men all bear a curious resemblance to 
Francis X. Bushman in Ben Hur. 

The accompanying featurette, New Russian Folk Songs 
and Dances, includes folk dance groups and choirs per- 
forming delightfully vigorous Russian numbers. The effect is 
somewhat strained by the complete immobility of the camera, 
the dancers moving to and from the machine in the manner 
of a kindergarten group doing round dances before their 
teacher. The entire program is staged in a vast hall on glossy 
marble floors and against stiffly formal satin drapes. This 
particular bit of bureaucratic pomposity could have been 
perpetrated only by some official anxious to forget his own 
proletarian past but ordered to take a condescending look 
at the jolly peasants for propaganda purposes, a not un- 
likely possibility in a country which bestows the title “Honor- 
ed Worker of Art” on some of its artists. JOAN FOX. 


NFB 


The Research Director 16 & 35 mm. 18 mins. b&w 
The Station Master 16 & 35 mm. 15 mins. b&w 


® THE THIRD FILM in the series, Labor in Canada, 
(No. 1 being Dues and the Union and No. 2, The Shop 
Steward) is called The Research Director and deals with 
the work of the person undertaking this recently created 
position in trade union administration. Cleve Kidd, the 
research director for the United Steel Workers, is shown 
going about his job of collecting and preparing facts and 
figures for the union’s bargaining committees. With the 
increase in industrial developments in Canada, negotiations 
between labor and management are no longer based on 
informal and simple issues and relationships; they are 
complicated matters involving economic research, analyses 
of economic trends and the interpretation of workers’ griev- 
ances. It is the work of the research director to keep union 
officers fully informed with all the facts they need in present- 
ing labor’s point of view, also to prepare briefs on subjects in 
which labor is interested, such as health, housing and cul- 
tural activities, and to perform public relations duties. The 
purpose of this picture of course, is not to say how effectively 
this work is performed but to show how it is carried out. 
In this respect it is informative. 

Directed by Ronald Weyman, The Research Director 
follows Cleve Kidd in his daily tasks; the picture however, 
is neither as direct nor as compelling as one would expect 
from its director, and the overall effect is one of scattered 
and dry material linked in a loose, tedious and unfelt way. 
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The photography by Walter Sutton looks indifferent and 
Mr. Kidd is portrayed in a rather wooden manner which 
does not give him the opportunity to register very effectively. 
Actor Howard Milsom looks comfortably at home as the 
managing director of a factory and the young actress, Jo 
Hutchins, makes a promising first appearance as the secre- 
tary. 

Trains are always fascinating, particularly in the movies, 
which give them an added dramatic ; so it came as 
a disappointment to find that few trains a day appear to pass 
through Finch, Ontario, where The Station Master was 
filmed. However, as the subject of this picture (one of the 
Faces of Canada series) is Mr. Dalton Henry, the station 
master, and not so much the trains, the picture cannot be 
said to have neglected its purpose for Mr. Henry, if not the 
CPR’s trains, is very much in evidence. But what a pity it 
is that when a director, in this case William Davidson (who 
also wrote and edited this film), attempts to tell his story 
without a commentator and to bring his characters to life 
with natural dialogue, his admirable purpose should be 
defeated through inaudible speech. Mr. Henry and his fellow 
workers are all rendered incomprehensible for the most part 
either through dialect, faulty pronunciation, or poor record- 
ing. I suspect the first two reasons are the joint cause, and 
the audience is placed under considerable strain trying to 
hear what is being said. For this reason the commentary was 
perhaps, added in an effort to clarify events. 

However, the film offers much that is visually pleasing. 
Filmed in the winter, with snow covering the ground, the 
cold emptiness of the outside is contrasted with the warmth 
and friendliness of the station master and his section hands, 
while the enduring nature of their railway life and the 
solidarity of the grimy old station buildings in which they 
work and live is quietly emphasized. The railwaymen have 
been portrayed with care and sincerity, but are not as sharply 
drawn as one would wish. More naturally staged is the vocal 
exchange between Henry and a local lady who requests him 
to deliver a letter. There are several scenes lacking life, but 
many others conveying the spirit of the railway world, with 
the small, quiet station seeming to stand like an oasis beside 
stretches of empty railway track leading into vast, outside 
space; but over which Mr. Henry and his fellows seldom 
— to travel. This is an agreeable if not entirely successful 
film. 

Readers will no doubt be interested to hear that three 
NFB films received awards of merit at this year’s Edinburgh 
Film Festival; Colin Low’s Corral, Kroitor’s Street Railway 
Man, and Gudrun and Morten Parker’s The Stratford Adven- 
ture. At the Venice Film Festival, Corral was awarded First 
Prize in the section for short documentary films and the 
NFB’s A Thousand Million Years received Mention in the 
category for Scientific Films. The last-named film has not 
yet been released in Canada. GERALD PRATLEY 
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SESE TESS ESE: 


The Quality of 
English Politics 


® BACK IN THE 1920's L. S. Amery was the subject of a 
famous cartoon by Low—a diminutive, intense little man at 
the head-table of a big banquet, delivering a speech on the 
empire, with a gigantic union jack spread out on the wall 
behind him. He was born in 1873, and he is still going strong, 
initiating debates in parliament upon the empire every year, 
preaching, writing, agitating, pulling strings on behalf of his 
favorite cause, the British Empire, with tireless energy and 
enthusiasm. ‘I can only say, paraphrasing Cromwell, that 
I have known what I have f t for and loved what I have 
known.” In the last few years he has settled down to write 
his political memoirs which have so far run to two stout 
volumes and will no doubt shortly include a third. He has 
also published a little volume, Thoughts on the Constitution, 
which has already become a classic since it first appeared in 
1947, and which has just been reissued in a second edition 
with an added chapter on the most significant British con- 
stitutional developments since 1947, 

The two volumes, My Political Life*, constitute what is 
surely the best bit of political w:iting that has been done in 
our generation by any public man in the English-speaking 
world. As various reviewers of the first volume who are quoted 
in the back pages of the second have remarked, Mr. Amery 
is a sort of bantam Hercules who always comes out of his 
corner fighting, who writes with exuberance about everything 
that has happened to him, and who can convey the delight 
and excitement of his successes without brooding bitterly 
upon his failures. In his introduction to the little constitu- 
tional volume he quotes Spinoza to the effect that political 
philosophy is better written by politicians than by phil- 
osophers. This has always been true in English history, and 
these three Amery volumes are the latest and one of the most 
brilliant proofs of the adage. 

He started his public career at the end of the 1890's as 
correspondent of the Times in the South African War, and 
his reminiscences cover every main political event in British 
history since that time, He has obviously been a man with an 
extraordinary capacity to live intensely for every moment 
of his waking life, and with an extraordinary incapacity to 
live anywhere or any time except in the middle of a fight. 
He here lives over again all the fights through which he has 
gone since those early days when he attacked British military 
incompetence in the Boer War. He can describe things that 
happened before 1914 so vividly and in such detail——-he must 
have kept an enaymous diary-—that he seems to be writing of 
only yesterday. And he still keeps alive all his loves and hates 
of days gone by, forgetting nothing, pardoning nothing, wor- 
shipping his heroes with undiminished extravagant devotion, 
detesting those who did not meet with his approval as heartily 
today when he looks back on them over twenty-five or fifty 
years’ interval as when he first collided with them. No one 
who likes reading about British politics should miss any of 
these Amery volumes. They are a continuous delight, and 
they revivify all one’s own memories of the great events 
through which one has lived or about which one has read 

Along with Lord Beaverbrook, Mr. Amery is of course 
today the last of the Chamberlainites, His own personal spir- 
itual leader, as he is fond of repeating, is Lord Milner. He 


*MY POLITICAL LIFE: L. $. Amery; 
Vol. I: England Before the Storm 1896-1914; McGraw-Hill; pp 
492; $5.95. 
Vol. I: War and Peace 1914-1929; McGraw-Hill; pp. 536; $5.95 
THOUGHTS ON THE CONSTITUTION: L. 8. Amery; Oxford; pp 
xiv, 195; $2.25. 
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knows exactly what he believes in and he expounds his faith 
very cogently in frequent passages. ‘The starting point of all 
my political thinking, from school days onward, has been the 
British Empire or Commonwealth conceived as a unit and as 
the final object of patriotic emotion and action .. . A union 
based on foreign policy and defence could have no meaning 
if it were not supported by co-operation for mutual welfare in 
peace and for the development of the economic resources of 
the whole.” ‘What we wanted to sell was the idea of Empire 
production and purchase; of the Empire as a co-operative 
venture. Above all as a co-operative venture between living 
persons interested in each other’s work and in each other’s 
welfare. Our task was to make it live as a society for mutual 
heip.” And he still has a sublime faith in his ideal and an 
impatient contempt for alternative ideals such as the League 
of Nations or the United Nations. “Who knows”, he says of 
the contemporary Commonwealth, “but what it may yet 
become the nucleus round which a future world order will 
crystallize?” 


He is also well aware that most of his contemporaries have 
not shared this faith in its fullness. He devotes pages to 
demolishing the economists who came out against Chamber- 
lain’s proposals in 1903; but he knows that it was not 
economic and political liberals who defeated Chamberlainism 
but the half-hearted Conservatives whose belief was mainly 
verbal. He knows also that one of the most important of his 
enemies was his Conservative colleague, Winston Churchill. 
In the 1920’s it was Churchill as Chancellor of the Exchequer 
who brought to nought the Amery dream of using the empire 
as a great instrument of social and economic reconstruction. 
“Churchill is a great English patriot, but his patriotism has 
always been for England .. . The other newer conception, 
that of the Commonwealth as the object of a wider patriotism, 
... that conception has never seriously influenced his think- 
ing, his eloquence or his actions.” 


But though other men have fallen by the wayside, Mr. 
Aniery has never lost faith. On the opening page of his 
Volume II he quotes Joseph Howe in 1863 on the poten- 
tialities of the empire, and then Pilgrim’s Progress. “With that 
they looked upon him, and began to reply in this sort: 
SIMPLE said, ‘I see no danger’; SLOTH said, ‘Yet a little 
more sleep’: and PRESUMPTION said, ‘Every vat must 
stand upon its own bottom’. And so they lay down to sleep 
again and CHRISTIAN went on his way.” Mr. Amery is 
not 4 humble man. 


Obviously he must have struck most of his contemporaries 
as an unbearable doctrinaire. The more he preached the more 
he must have bored or alienated those who had most to do 
with him. There is something inhuman about his devotion. 
‘He kept on refining while they thought of dining’’. Obviously 
he was almost totally incapable of listening to other people 
or of trying to appreciate what ground there might be for their 
point of view. He travelled across Canada on several 
occasions, but he seems to have spent ail the time that he 
did not devote to mountain-climbing (a passion with him 
second only to imperial consolidation) in expounding the true 
faith to Canadian listeners. A Canadian reader cannot help 
smiling when he reads that Mr. Amery travelled round the 
empire after the 1926 Conference in order to make clear to 
the Dominions the true interpretation of the famous declara- 
tion about Dominion status. The idea that Mr. Mackenzie 
King or other Canadians might have considered themselves 
quite as capable as L. S. Amery of attaining to the true 
interpretation of that document never seems io have occurred 
to him. His intellectual self-conceit is so colossal that it is 
simply naive. 

Mr. Amery is also one of those men possessed of an un- 
erring instinct for being at the centre of things when vital 
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decisions are being made and for pulling the decisive string. 
He is a regular Lanny Budd. He brought Lloyd George, 
Curzon and Milner together in 1916 and so launched the 
L. G. coalition government, He suggested the small War 
Cabinet, and then the Imperial War Cabinet. He drafted the 
plan for Allenby’s attack in the Near East in 1918. He saw 
the King’s private secretary and warned him that Curzon 
wouldn't do as Prime Minister in succession to Bonar Law, 
and so the King called upon Baldwin. He drafted Law's 
election address in 1922 and Baldwin’s in 1923. He had a 
complete solution for the unemployment of the 1920’s which 
Baldwin was too lazy to adopt. Etc., etc. After going through 
two volumes of this, each item of which is no doubt true, 
one feels as one does after Upton Sinclair's series of novels. 
No doubt Mr. Amery likes emphasizing how important he has 
been behind the scenes because he thinks that fate cheated 
him in never giving him his great opportunity at the centre 
of the stage as a Chamberlainite Chancellor or Prime Minister 
carrying through the creative measures that would build up 
the British Empire into an organic political unity, one and 
indivisible. 

But we mustn’t laugh at Mr. Amery’s lofty pretensions. 
His volumes are simply wonderful in their power of re- 
creating the last fifty years in British politics, They will live 
also for the sharply etched character-sketches scattered 
through them. These are pretty merciless on the whole, but 
they are most enlightening to the student of politics. Even if 
you think that a man should mellow and grow more charitable 
in his judgments as he grows older, you have to admit that 
such a man would never be capable of throwing such a pene- 
trating light upon his colleagues and opponents as Mr. 
Amery throws. 

The volume on the constitution, as one would expect from 
the author of the other two volumes, has little of the mellow- 
ness or of the cool objectivity that marks the book which is 
still the model for all such studies, Walter Bagehot’s English 
Constitution. It is argumentative, and too full of Mr. Amery’s 
pet crotchets. But at the same time it is very good upon the 
position of the Crown and upon the working of Cabinet and 
parliament. Why is it that Canadian public men never write 
such volumes as this of Mr. roared Ay the recent one by 
Herbert Morrison? No reader will finish these Amery volumes 


without waiting eagerly for the next volume which will cover 
his life and observations since 1929. And no Canadian reader 
can dip into Mr. Amery’s writings anywhere without reflect- 
ing sadly how immeasurably superior is the intellectual 
quality of English to that of Canadian politics. 

FRANK H, UNDERHILL 


W bite Christmas 


Candy country, sugar-snowed, 

peppermint poles and cinnamon sticks of trees 
stuck in the piled frosting; cloying as tunes 
trickling from jukeboxes hid by coconut doors 
of iced roadside cafes. 

Eye, ear fill with sweetness; syrup oozes 

from lids and lobes, clogs on the tongue, 
surfeited stomach swirls. 

Pupil, palate crave uncurled buff and tan, 

plain meat-and-vegetable land of Christmas green 
or brown or black or anything 

but this trite nauseous white; 

scream for mud and grass 

and icugh grey boughs. 

The dreamed-of, fancy landscape blinds the eye, 


turns nightmare blank. 
Anne Marriott 
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O CANADA 


A request to the MOH [Michipicoten Council] to investigate sani- 
tary conditions at 37 Main Street drew the report that during heavy 
rain the roof leaks and water runs down the walls. However, the report 
said, conditions could not be considered unsanitary unless water actu- 


ally dripped onte the beds 
(Sault Daily Star) 


Hazel’s Toll Mounting. Scores Dead, Ontario-U.S. Damage in Mil- 
lions; Almost Forces Cancellation Rider-Argo Game, 
(Headline, The Ottawa Citizen) 


Admitting that he stretched a point when he forecast the Lions 
would win six games, Stukus said: “I knew we would lose this many 
vames (13 out of the first 14). But I was selling a product and you 
can't always tell the truth when you’re selling a product.” 

(Vancouver Sun) 





Mr. [Harry C. Nixon] advises young people not to hesitate to enter 
the political field. “You never can tell what the electors will do,” 


he said 
(Globe and Mail) 


“Scouting is practically Christianity,” F. J. Finlay, chief executive 
commissioner of scouting, Ottawa, said Saturday, 


Regina Leader-Post) 


Premier W. A. C. Bennett borrowed a Bible quotation to define the 
meaning of Social Credit. During a convention address, the premier 
said one of many who had posed the question, “What is Social Credit ?” 
was the Archbishop of Canterbury, on his visit to B.C. Mr. Bennett 
said he replied, using the words of St. Paul on the meaning of Chris- 
tianity: “Unto the Jews, it is a stumbling block; unto the Greeks, it 
is foolishness; but we know unto millions of people throughout the 
world it is life eternal.” 


This month's prixe of six months’ subscription goes to W. M. 
Wadley, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont, All contributions should contain original 
clipping, date and name of publication 


Christmas Cards 


The jolly snowman from the five and ten 
chases Peruvian children flying kites 

in the mauve heat 

of sandy mountains. 

They race on bronzed, bare feet 

from the traditional Canadian snowstorm 
to warm horizons lost in mist 

while the kites, white and tugging, 

draw them with the secret message of the wind 
toward birches in the back pasture, 
crowned with white stars 

and enthroned on a gold carpet. 


Mustached carollers 
and a Victorian lady in flared skirt and peppermint stockings 
warm their hands over a timid fire 
and gaze longingly 
at Peggy’s Cove, 
filled with August, lobster traps and fishing boats 
as if to say 

that 

after all 
there must be an economic foundation for Christmas. 
Robert Rogers 





Any Book You Want may be ordered from Conadien Porwes 


Service at the regular publisher's price, postfree if payment is 
received with the order, or at publisher’s price plus postage if the 
book is sent C.O.D. Please address your order to THE CANADIAN 
PORUM BOOK SERVICE, 36 Yonge Street, Toronto 1, Canada. 
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Unemployment Insurance 
Commission 
Anthony Frisch 


On some holidays 
Those 

On the dole 

Receive 

No pay. 

Because 

The laws 

Say: 

Believe! 

On such holidays 
Pray! 

What could 

A little money 

Add 

To the fact 

That 

Beyond and above 
The Unemployment 
Insurance Act 
Everybody had 
Crucified, eternal 
Love! 

Provided 

All 

Complied 

Having payed in 
Their weekly dues 
Did not sin 

Did a little good 
And understood 
That, for the payoff 
i.e. compensatory love 
A little bargaining 
Might bring salvation! 
Damnation! 

New Legislation! 


What we must see we see against our will. 
What we must do is forced upon our ways. 
The sun glides through the ¥ while I lie still 
Upon my belly. Yes, indeed, the rays 


Will dye my back. Another month and then 
The days will shorten and the tans will fade. 
I chew a blade of grass and with my pen 
Anticipate a sun-burn. Yes, the shade 


Too, moves without a will across the grass; 
Moves like my pen upon this crumpled pad; 
Moves like old symbols and the cars that pass 
Along the road near-by. So she is dead. 


A thought arose below the crust of talk 

As accidentally as clouds may touch 

The moon. It was a very pleasant walk. 

Perhaps, some give too little and some give 
too much? 


What shall connect the vintage and the wine 
Except the drinkers and the hills that wait 

For snows and footsteps such as yours and mine? 
Perhaps, some give too much and some too late? 


Let us forget the measure of our steps; 

The season and the month are out of tune; 
We have had little snow this year; perhaps 
Some give too little and some give too soon? 
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The days will grow and winters go to rest; 
New grapes will fill and we shall find our fate; 
One day, perhaps, you, too, will wonder lest 
Some give too little and some give too late! 
Not only heels crush blades of grass 
Nor hands pluck daffodils; 
Nor is the kiss of Caiaphas 
The simplest deed that kills. 


The hammer weighs so much, the van 
Of gas screams every time; 

And grenades play with bits of men 

A gruesome pantomime. 


I tell you that the quickest way 
To kill, though it will hurt 


Much longer than it takes to say 

Is with a little word. 
Salome dances for me everywhere 
With many veils, although I am no king. 
Let her use aromatic rings for myrrh 
And for a harp a cesspool of canned swing. 


She dances for me in a bus or street 

Or the revolving doors of a tinned town. 

I grasp her veils around her fleeting feet 

And painted, ageless lips, and tear them down 


With a short glance and put them on again. 
My court is the whole world and every face 
My own Salome .. . 


He looked at me, the little man with glasses 

As if he dared me to return his stare; 

Yes, I looked back, but through him, for time passes, 
Ten years had passed and we had met elsewhere. 


The ill-cut coat, the shabby shirt, the greying 
Receding temples and the haunted eyes. 

And don’t you get me wrong: All I am saying 
Is that time changes all of us and flies. 


He used to read of God and His great glory 
In a damp room into the prison night. 
Perhaps, his God, in turn, looked up his story 
And put straight an almighty oversight 


And let him out to spend in this good city 
Instead of praying his evenings in a show. 
Amen, my little man, it is a pity, 

And yet, your God would rather have it so. 


I should like to go back to the young sun 
When skies were blue and roses simply red; 
And when words meant no more than what 
they said 
And they were understood by everyone. 


I should like to go back to simple things 
To what was known once as the Old Red Rose. 
What shall I do? Now everybody knows 
So much and I am tired of clever things. 


For I am tired of all mental clowns 

And of an age that smiles not knowing why 
The smile of whores before the blinds are down 
Remembering what worthless things men buy. 


I should like to go back to simple things 
Like the red rose. Can seas return to springs? 


Piay up, play up and smile, play the old songs 
Let us pretend that men were better then; 

Let us convince ourselves that ancient wrongs 
Began with the modernity of Man. 


Come—let us stare into the Borgia eyes 

Of Titian Popes and let us drink them dry 
And say: they are too deep to satisfy 

Our thirst—but deeper than our modern skies. 


Come, let us climb a Gothic steeple 

Or pyramid—it doesn’t matter which 

And say: those who watched dawns from here 
were rich, 

Much richer than we more enlightened people. 


Let us pretend they lacked one quality: 
Our own emotional insolvency. 


Down in New York magnolias have faded 
While here the leaves are not yet out. 

On May the Fifth, you could say, he invaded 
The fridge. He ate a can of Sauerkraut. 


He battled ants which crawled across his tummy; 
He lay upon his belly in the grass; 

The sun shone and an evening of gin-rummy 
Made him forget how slowly weekends pass. 


He lived in plains and he construed a meaning 
And gave a damn if he would make the grade. 

Once in a while he plucked out of the greening 
Plain grass, almost without a thought, a blade. 


I order drinks of rum and lime 
And nothing but naked ice; 

I touch the table and measure time 
And think how it happened thrice: 


The first time years and years ago 

And sometime during the war; 

The room was empty, outside fell snow 
And, farther, Corregidor. 


The next time was with a little thing; 
I cannot recall her name. 

Her hands were soft, she wore a ring 
And called herself a dame. 


For the third time now I sit and touch 
The patient and polished wood. 

They say so little, and talk so much 
And wouldn’t have understood! 


If you should ever hate her, hate her not 
For what she is, but for what she cannot be. 
What will you do? Brew coffee in a pot 

Or read translated Persian Poetry 


Between excursions to the toilet 

While you drown in a pub with quarts of beer 
An hollow evening? You wiil not forget 

For I shall be here, shall be always here 


And I shall be there, shall be always there 
Wherever you should hate her. Read, drink, blow 
Your rings of smoke and laugh and think: Some- 
where, 
Someone, had told you once that love is so, 


The summer passes, passes like a dream — 
That faded long ago and far away; 

Below I watch a comfortable stream 
Move through a capita! on holiday ; 








In soft rooms History is rubberstamped ; 
When wars begin and end the churchbells peal ; 
The summer passes like a dream; I dreamt 
That night came and that there was no appeal. 


In soft rooms documents of State are signed 
By honorable men. Like silhouettes 

They cross the headlines of an old front page. 
The others left but I have stayed behind. 


The river moves towards a sun that sets, 
Towards the rapids. So, too, does our age. 


They came together to deliberate; 

Within these walls the business of the State 
Will be attended to. Here the world’s storms 
Resolve themselves in words. Lord, it is late! 


The honorable gentleman performs. 

He is Against. However, he means well. 

He says we must be cautious with reforms. 
No business should buy more than it can sell. 


Outside this room memorial leaves are turned; 
The pages bear the weight of many names. 

And in the corridors, in golden frames 

Old men on canvases appear concerned 

As if suspicious of what we have learnt. 

What was the price of sows while Carthage burnt? 


Last summer, near a river 
And a weeping willow-tree; 

I watched the wavelets quiver 
Towards a distant sea. 


Later I watched the willow’s 
Leaves die and descend, 
Upon that purple pillow 
That was their journey's end. 


Frost came and overpowered 
The sun’s absolving light, 
Stood definite and towered 
Upon the Northern Night. 


Turning New Leaves 


® IN THE CONTEXT of modern war the average hero is 
embarrassed at appearing in company with his public self; 
and the general population, while it goes through certain 
genuinely appreciative gestures, is usually a little uneasy 
at his official transfiguration. As the military are still tech- 
nically devoted to killing each other, and as their undeclared 
war on civilians would cause consternation if it were well 
defined, the embarrassment of the hero and the uneasiness 
of the public are generally put down to some other cause, 
to avoid the violence otherwise threatened to history, the 
narrative arts and hard-headed dreams in general. 
Douglas Bader was not an average hero, and it would 
be pleasant to read this book* if it were well-written. It 
could have been quite an epic of courage employed in a 
phase of modern war that was, at least for the Lohter pilots 
of the Battle of Britain, quite nobly defensive, purely 
directed against military objectives, and highly individualis- 
tic. The silly thing about Brickhill’s book is that he treats 
this biographer’s gift, of Bader operating in circumstances 
that would make Galahad gnash his spurs with envy, in a 
way that is more embarrassing than if his subject were a 
typical hero of modern war: one of those whose nerves are 


*REACH FOR THE SKY: by Paul Brickhill; Collins; pp. 384; $3.50 
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steeled to policy decisions on the saturation bombing of 
built-up areas. 

Brickhill, an Australian obviously brought up on the 
Boy's Own Annual, tells the story of the legless pilot and 
his near-redemption in the holocaust, in a vein of Lower 
Form idolatry worthy of Eric, or Little by Little. In the 
rest of this review I don’t propose to mention his book, 
except to quote one passage where his exaggerations of style 
light up a rather interesting theme that his subject suggests. 

Bader was a keen athlete, both at school and at the R.A.F. 
centre where he became a Flight Cadet in 1928. 

“Everyone knew how fit he was. When the Sandhurst team 
came to joust with them again, the visiting middle-weight 
climbed into the ring looking pale and ill-at-ease.” 

The word joust splinters on our sensibilities like an ill-aimed 
lance on a papier-maché shield. If we had not been lucky we 
might have been unhorsed on the spot. But already we have 
visions of finding a few chapters later, squadrons emerging 
from sentry-box hangars, each airman dressed in cap-a-pie 
steel plate, Merlin engines magically attached to their visors, 
propellers whirling like the blades of so many Excaliburs. 

It’s quite certain that not many fighter pilots saw them- 
selves in this light, though they allowed themselves the minor 
flamboyancies of wearing white scarves and leaving undone 
the top buttons of their tunics. It is probably true, however, 
that they alone were able in the last war to give a final 
extension to the life of the knight in armor. 

They rose from green fields in small machines that re- 
sponded like trained chargers to their touch. Once in battle 
they had a personal responsibility denied to most other 
fighting men. And ten thousand feet on the altimeter probab- 
ly removed them no farther from the infantry than the 
knight’s saddle removed him from the pikemen. 

Yet the parallels with Roncevaux and Crecy are hard to 
maintain. They are like echoes, introduced into the larger din 
like sound-effects contrived to reinforce the vaguest kind 
of illusion. The most we might say is that the legend of 
Lancelot, enfeebled by time and corrupted by progress, may 
stil! exercise some hidden power over the actions of people 
and peoples even in total war. 

Denis de Rougemont found in the records of chivalry 
itself yet another obscure survival from a still earlier time, 
the meaning of which was not grasped by the northern poets 
of chivalry and certainly not by the northern barons who 
inherited the chivalric code of the Provencale courts of love. 
The troubadours of Provence were, according to de Rouge- 
mont, actually the torch-bearers of the Albigensian heresy, 
disguising its doctrine in courtly terms. The object of their 
worship was a fair but undifferentiated lady, usually mar- 
ried to someone else, with whom complete union would be 
possible only when both parties were dead. In much later 
poetry the analogy between death and the orgasm became 
a common figure of speech, but by Elizabethan times, for 
example, death was used as the figurative part of the analogy 
with sexual completion as the thing actually meant. For the 
poet-priests of Provence, concealing their heresy behind a 
pretended worldliness, it was the lady’s body that was fig- 
urative, signifying to the initiated Death, and unior with 
the infinite. Their doctrine was oriental in its desire fo: total 
fusion with God: and its rejection of the Christian sacraments 
was only the overt sign of more fundamental differences from 
Christianity. 

The Christian’s love for his God should lead him only to 
want communion, not union with the deity. The Incarnation 
made it possible for him to begin that communion while he 
was still alive. L’amour-passion, the sensual poetic mask of 
an ascetic doctrine, was simply the desire for the complete 
annihilation of desire in death, after which, of course, the 
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divine life began. A disguise is a tricky thing to wear. If it 
is convincing, the wearer himself may be convinced, and the 
transvestite may actually change his sex. 

The poetic forms of the troubadours spread far beyond 
the area where their symbols were understood, and with the 
suppression of the open heresy in the early 13th century by 
the Church (acting with some brutality through its knights 
of northern France) the symbol of the unattainable lady 
and the spiritually cuckolded husband gained currency all 
over Europe. The legend of Tristan mingles themes that echo 
this situation with other themes of Christian significance, 
and the guilty symbols have already lost their clear mystical 
interpretation. But the symbols themselves have a power of 
their own, even for the uninitiated and (so far as they know) 
non-heretical. 

L’amour-passion, the desire for the perfect, enduring, and 
completely absorbing love, has been depicted in thousands 
of stories since Tristan; and Iseult, though she no longer 
represents the Wh'te Lady of an unearthly and austere cult, 
still leads men to the embrace of the tomb as she is travestied 
in movies and pocket-books. Such a phrase as, “All’s fair in 
love and war,” shows that we commonly use the word love 
to mean passion: and the hero of fiction is much less likely 
to lav down his life for a friend than he is to lay it down in 
vindication of a personal obsession with sexual overtones. 
In this unconscious and deprived form the heresy of the 
Albigenses takes its revenge. 

The revenge is not only cultural. Occidentals speak with 
amazement of the indifference to human life that Easterners 
are supposed to exhibit. But the western drive to war has been 
characterized by an indifference that is suicidal as well as 
murderous. (That indifference to life always flourishes better 
in practice than in theory is illustrated by the bloody manner 
in which the Church re-established the reign of Christian 
love in the country of the gentle singers of Death.) De 
Rougemont writes; quoting at first from Le Declin du Moyen 
Age by J. Huzinga: 

“ ‘The Church had the task of restraining the brutality 
and license of the people, but was not sufficient to its task. 
The aristocracy, in addition to the precepts of religion, 
had its own culture, that is to say chivalry and drew from 
there the norms of its conduct.’ (We know in fact that chival- 
ry not only owed nothing to the Church, but was opposed to 
its morality. A thought to make us revise some of our judg- 
ments on the spiritual unity of the middle ages!) If it is 
true that the code of chivalry scarcely succeeded in trans- 
forming the private behaviour of the upper classes, which 
remained ‘astoundingly crude,’ at least it played the role of a 
creator of fine appearances. It triumphed in literature. And 
elsewhere, it imposed itself on the most violent realitv of the 
time, that of war. Unique example of an ars amandi giving 
rise to an ars bellandi.” 

The forms of love and war, as de Rougemont traces them 
from the middle ages to the twentieth century, remained 
roughly parallel. But 

“With Verdun, which the Germans baptized the Battle of 
Material . . . it seems that the parallelism . . . was broken 
... The technique of causing death at great distances can find 
its equivalent in no imaginable ethic of love... (War) no 
longer is an expression of the normal sexual instinct, but 
only of that perversion of passion, the castration complex.” 
His conclusion is too pertinent not to be quoted at length. 
“Whether we follow the occidental myth of passion (as it 
evolved in separation from its oriental source) in the history 
of literature or that of methods of warfare, the same curve 
appears. And we end un at an aspect of our contemporary 
crises that ‘s too often ignored: the breaking-up of the forms 
instituted by chivalry. 

“Tt is in the domain of war, where each evolution is prac- 
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tically irreversible — while in literature ‘comebacks’ are 
possible—that the necessity for a new formula first appeared. 
This formula is called the Totalitarian State. It is the re- 
sponse born of war in the twentieth century to the permanent 
menace that passion and the death-instinct hold over every 
society. 

“The response of the twelfth century had been chivalry, its 
code and its romanesque myths, The response of the seven- 
teenth century is symbolized by the classical tragedy (in 
France). The response of the eighteenth was the cynicism 
of Don Juan, and rationalist irony. But romanticism was not 
a response at all, unless one admits — and this is possible — 
that its eloquent self-abandonment to the dark powers of 
the myth (of passion resolved by death) might have been 
a final attempt to do away with the myth through deliberate 
excess. However that may be, the attempt was feeble by 
comparison with the peril it unleashed, The nihilistic forces 
so long contained within the myth were let loose to spread 
in the most diverse domains, from which a kind of dis- 
sociation resulted, in the literal sense of a relaxation of 
social ties. European war was a sentence passed on a_ world 
which had thouzht it could abandon forms and set free in 
an anarchic fash‘on the fatal ‘content’ of the myth. 

“T do not think, however, that the draining-off by the State 
of all passion can be anything but an emergency measure. 
It postpones the immediate danger, but aggravates it by 
making it weigh on the very life of peoples thus grouped in 
blocs. The totalitarian state is certainly a re-created form, 
but one too vast and too rigid and too geometrical to allow 
it to model and organise within its limits the complex life 
of men, even militarized men. Police measures do not make 
a culture, slogans do not make an ethic. Between the art- 
ificial framework of the great States, and the daily life of 
men, there are still too much margin for error, too much 
anguish, and too many possibilities. Nothing is really re- 
solved. And so: 

“Either there will be war after war, and the problem of pas- 
sion will be suppressed with the civilization that created it; 

“Or there wili be peace, and the problem will be re-born in 
the totalitarian countries, as it has not ceased to exercise our 
liberal societies.” 

It is not easy to fit any military function of our time into 
the role of defender of beautiful Forms; and those that come 
closest to fitting also come closest to appearing ridiculous, 
like plumes and vigils. The axiom of the century is that you 
can’t turn the clock back. The observable alternative is 
for everyone to climb inside the clock. The performance of 
Bader and his friends may have been a freak of circum- 
stance, but they deserve the credit for having lived up to 
circumstance, and for having provided, during a sordid and 
mechanical war, a brilliant passage that rises above politi- 
cal and military objectives. It would be too much to expect 
any flash of significant Christianity to show itself at this 
late date. Most of us will settle for a shadow of chivalry. 

ALAN BROWN, 
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Books Reviewed 


THE EVOLUTION OF DIPLOMATIC METHOD: Harold 
Nicolson: Longmans, Green; pp. 93; $2.25. 

There are few who can claim to have seen from the 
beginning that the Wilsonian injunction that “diplomacy 
should proceed always frankly and in the public view” 
would prove to be a damnosa hereditas of which the logical 
outcome are the studied insults of Mr. Vishinsky and Mr. 
Lodge, and that Gilbertian scene at Panmunjon wherein 
Admiral Joy awaited for 131 minutes of stony silence the 
courtesy- of a reply to the question he had put to General 
Nam II. Sir Harold Nicolson is one of the few; and in his 
Chichele Lectures for 1953 he returns to the theme which 
he has made distinctively his own for a quarter century or 
more, and develops it with that wit and lively tion 
which his readers have come to take for granted. 

It is Sir Harold’s view that post-Wilsonian diplomatic 
method—negotiation before the gaze of millions, the usurp- 
ation of the diplomatist’s function by the politician and 
the general, the proliferation of international conferences, 
the frequent resort to ad hoc diplomatic missions—has 
debased the art of diplomacy to the level of propaganda and 
has promoted, rather than diminished, international tension 
and instability. He exaggerates, of course—but not much. 
Televised negotiations may arouse public interest in “current 
events”; they may even be an antidote to North Americar 
isolationism; but they are not conducive to the peaceful 
settlement of international disputes. It is asking too much 
of the protagonists that they should address their observations 
to one another rather than to their audience of expectant 
millions, particularly if it should happen to be their electorate. 
Despite Sir Winston Churchill’s fondness for “parleys at the 
summit” their efficacy may be doubted. They generate great 
expectations which cannot possibly be fulfilled; public opinion 
is dangerously disillusioned by the frustration and dis- 
appointment sure to follow; and the very informality said 
to be their virtue gives rise to the vices of imprecision and 
misunderstanding. (Readers of the author’s Peacemaking, 
1919 will recall Orlando’s mumbled aside when Italian 
frontiers were under discussion; his inaudibility was due to 
his reluctance to mar the tranquility of the proceedings, 
and the subsequent disclosure that his grunt was really an 
expression of emphatic dissent all but wrecked the Con- 
ference), Instead of negotiation by first ministers and heads 
of state, Sir Harold recommends intensive diplomatic ground- 
work at the ambassadorial level which, if fruitful, may 
properly give way to conferences of foreign ministers. Only 
if these in turn show promise is there something to be said 
for assembling the Big Three (or Four or Five). 

Less persuasive, perhaps, is his fervent advocacy of a 
return te the Old Diplomacy. He would not, of course, restore 
the cynical, sterile, frenetic diplomacy of Italian city-state 
combinazione, but the diplomacy of which de Calliéres’ text 
remains the classic exposition and which he believes the 
diplomatists of all the great European powers practiced 
more or less faithfully until the first World War—for which, 
he insists, they were in no way responsible. The virtues of the 
Old Diplomacy, he thinks, are that it was continuous and 
confidential, remote from the corrupting scrutiny of the 
masses; that it frankly accepted disparities in national power ; 
above all, that it was conducted by trained diplomatic per- 
sonnel possessing common standards of professional conduct 
and animated by the common objective of maintaining peace. 
There is truth in all of this. Yet may it not represent an 
idealization of a system with which that of the present does 
not really suffer by comparison? Not all the inhabitants of 
this diplomatic Golden Age were of the calibre of a Cambon 
(or a Carnock): it is recorded of a certain British Ambas- 
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Books for Christmas 
COCETEEEEECELTETE LECH 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO PRESS 


CANADA’S FLYING HERITAGE $7.95 
By FRANK H. ELLIS 
For the first time the complete story is told of Caneda’s proud 
aviation history — the pioneers, Barnstormers and Early Birds who 
established flying in Canada, the war aces who won international 
recognition, com ilots who conquered the North and thrilled 
the world with their ole exploits, and the modern commercial 
jlots who have conquered time and space and made Canada a 
leading air power among the nations of the world. Documented 
with over 300 photographs. 


ATOMS IN THE FAMILY $4.00 
My Life with Enrico Fermi 

By LAURA FERMI 

The private life of the man who built the A-Bomb. by the 
irrepressible humor of a wife who saw as human —<: 
scientists of the age—her husband Enrico Fermi, Niels 4 
Urey, nheimer, Teller (and the traitors Fuchs and Ponte- 
corvo), scene shifts from Italy, to New York, to Chicago, to 
Los Alamos, describing the series of experiments which concluded 
in the atomic bomb, and the life of a family whose husband and 
father has the fate of the world in his hands. With photographs. 


FRESHWATER FISHES OF EASTERN CANADA $2.50 
By W. B. SCOTT 

All the fisherman needs to know about the fish of 6 provinces, 142 
different species from the one million square miles contained in 
Ontario, Quebec, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward 
Island and Newfoundland. On each page is a picture and descrip- 
tion of one species — other common names, distinguishing features, 
average and maximum sizes, regions it occurs in, life ae one 
habits, food and general comments. An indispensable han 

for every fisherman and a scientific authoritative book. 


THE HUMAN ANIMAL $6.00 
By WESTON LA BARRE 

A synthesis of the sciences of man, a dramatic integration of human 
biology, cultural anthropology, psychiatry and their related fields. 
Man, unique animal, here stands revealed in the unequivocal light 
of modern science. An amusing book for all readers who would 
know themselves, their biological and cultural heritage, and the 
implications of knowledge, about man for the solution of social, 
moral and political problems. 


THE LETTERS OF SARA HUTCHINSON $6.00 
Edited by KATHLEEN COBURN 

One hundred and seventy previously unpublished letters written 
by the sister of Dorothy Werlowert to various members of her 
family from 1800 to 1835. Living as she did in the Wordsworth 
household, her correspondence involves the Wordsworths them- 
selves, Coleridge, Southey ~nd Lamb. A trustworthy text, repro- 
duced with original word\«,, spelling and punctuation, often un- 
conventional, but lively reading. 








THE COPP CLARK CO. LIMITED 


MIST ON THE RIVER $3.50 
By HUBERT EVANS 

A penetrating novel about British Columbia’s Indians and about 
young Cy Pitt struggling to reconcile the ways of two races. 


REFLECTIONS AT FIFTY $4.25 
By JAMES T. FARRELL 

Essays by this trenchant observer ranging from Joyce to Mencken, 
oon communism to literary censorship, from baseball to literary 
styles, 

SILKEN LINES AND SILVER HOOKS $3.50 
By W. SHERWOOD FOX 


This eccomplished Canadian haz combined scholarship with humor 
and sport to produce droll and lively reflections on the angler’s art. 
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Books for Christmas 
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THE RYERSON PRESS 


OUR SENSE OF IDENTITY $5.00 
By MALCOLM ROSS 

A book of Canadian essays. “Surely imperative and fascinating 
reading ... The book is timely . . . interesting .. . creative . . . 
As a Canadian event, and coming just now, it is surprising and 
exciting”—-Arthur Phelps on Critically Speaking. 


CANADIAN POETRY IN ENGLISH $6.00 
By BLISS CARMAN, LORNE PIERCE, and V. B. RHODENIZER 
The English part of the fourth edition of Our Canadian Literature 
is here published in a new, revised and enlarged edition. Even 
more adequately than preceding editions it represents the work of 
English Canadian poets. 


EVENTS AND SIGNALS $2.50 
By F. R. SCOTT 

New poetry by a leading Canadian poet. This is the second volume 
of Mr. Scott's verse, his first, Overture, having in 1945. 
In 1944 he was awarded the Guarantor’s Prize by Chicago maga- 
zine, Poetry: in 1959, the Poetry Award from Northern Review. 


A SORT OF ECSTASY $3.50 
By A. J. M. SMITH 

The author's first book of poems since News of the Phoenix, 1943. 
Contains thirty-six poems, of which twenty4three are new. “Of all 
Canadian poets, Smith moet repays re-reading”—Desmond Pacey, 
in Creative Writing In Canada. 


THE SELECTED POEMS OF 

GEORGE HERBERT CLARKE $3.00 
Edited by GEORGE WHALLEY 

This edition of the Selected Poems has been prepared for the 
executors of the estate of George Herbert Clarke, late of Queen's 
University. Dr. Clarke's enduring fame will rest upon his work as 
a poet. 

THIS MOST FAMOUS STREAM $3.50 
By ARTHUR R. M. LOWER, author of 

Canada: Nation and Neighbour 

A stirring book on the Liberal Democratic way of life, by Canada’s 
most stimulating historian. Dr. Lower discusses the great principles 
on which our society is founded. 


GOLD IN THE GRASS $4.00 
By MARGARET F. LEATHERBARROW 

The story of how, through intelligence and hard work, the author 
and her husband have made a great financial success out of a 
worn-out, badly-eroded and weed-infested farm. “The best invest- 
ment V.L.A. has ever made”—-The Honourable Hugues Lapointe, 
Minister of Veterans Affairs. 


THE MODERN WRITER AND HIS WORLD $3.00 
By G. 8. FRASER 

The author is one of the most gifted of the younger English critics. 
He here discusses the development of the novel, poeiry, 
critical writing in England from 1890 onward, relating that develop- 
ment to the problems of the age. 


THE WELSH SONATA $2.75 
By JAMES HANLEY 

This latest novel by a distinguished writer is set in a small village 
in Wales. “I wager that once you pick this book up you will not 
quickly put it down. The writing is saperb. Language mints itself 
afresh in these pages.”-—Saturday Night. 

LEMOYNE D’IBERVILLE: Soldier of New France $5.00 
By NELLIS M. CROUSE 

Definitive biography of a great soldier, sea captain, colonist and 
statesman who extended the French empire in North America. His 
activities took him from Hudson Bay to from Ne 

land to the West Indies. He has been called “The Greatest Canadian 
of ae generation.” This biography ranks as an important historical 
volume. 
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sador at Washington that in a series of important discussions 
he intervened but once and then to express a wish that a 
certain window might be closed. Moreover, secrecy is not 
an end in itself; and if it issues in a man of the probity of 
Sir Edward Grey concealing from his Cabinet col 

negotiations of a kind which might well have involved 

in war, it may be better to endure the inconveniences of 
more modern methods. Not all of these inconveniences are 
as irksome or debilitating as one might suppose. It is true 
that there can be litle negotiation from the rostrum of the 
Genera! Assembly, but diplomatists may always repair, as 
Mr. Jessup and Mr. Malik once did with such conspicuous 
success, to the delegates’ lounge; at the Geneva Conference 
the Palais de Nations rang with denunciations of a most 
undiplomatic kind, hut real progress was made within the 
private villas of the heads of delegations and the storied 
sitting-rooms of the Hétel Beau Rivage. It is easy enough, 
however to change the physical environment in which ne- 
gotiation may take place; it is the ideological environment 
which poses the greatest problem, and it is one to which 
Sir Harold does not pay due attention. The reported obser- 
vation of the American Secretary of State before leaving for 
Geneva that he would not meet with Chou En-Lai unless 
their cars collided is one illustration of this problem; the 
dismissal of John Paton Davies is another. What can possibly 
be expected of diplomacy and of diplomatists in such an 
enviroment? ‘Their jealousy was so poisonous that it stung 
and paralysed their instinct for self-preservation . . . they 
were moreover tactless and garrulous . . . They failed, in 


their external as ‘n their internal affairs, to establish a correct 
distribution of responsibility between the Legislature and 
the executive.” Sir Harold is writing of Greek diplomacy 
in the Age of Demosthenes, Is it an unfair description of 
American diplomacy in the Age of Dulles? somes Eayrs 


JUST HALF A WORLD AWAY, MY SEARCH FOR THE 
NEW INDIA: Jean Lyon; Ambassador; pp. 373; $6.25. 


This book is well-written and makes good, sometimes 
fascinating reading. Apart from having spent three years in 
India, the author has certain special qualifications for writing 
on a most complex and baffling subject. She is sympathetic 
toward the Indian people and is ready to endure discomfort 
in order to get to know them in their villages and homes. 
Most important of all she has lived for years in China and 
is aware of the deep-lying differences between Asia and the 
West which some more superficial writers never fully grasp. 

Nevertheless Miss Lyon is a journalist. She went to India 
with a view not to making her life there but to writing about 
it for foreign readers. She was therefore on th. lookout for the 
unusual, and she succeeded in finding many examples of it. 
Furthermore her journeys to Indian villages were made from 
a background of European hotels in the larger cities, and, as 
a result, she tends to give too much emphasis to the social 
differences between India and the West. Had she earned her 
living for a number of years with her Indian friends as fellow 
workers, the more obvious differences would either have been 
forgotten or taken for granted, and a deeper analysis of 
fundamental! questions would have been possible. 


Books As Gifts... 


For books gift-wrapped with personal cards and sent 
anywhere, please place your order before December 10th. 

If ordering late please suggest alternative titles. 

See the Christmas book suggestions in this issue. 
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Books for Christmas 
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$. J, REGINALD SAUNDERS G CO. LTD. 


MY BROTHER'S KEEPER $4.95 


By MARCIA DAVENPORT 

A fascinating new novel by the author of The Valley of Decision. 

It is the story of two brothers whose strange lives posed a riddle. 

They are found dying in the squalor of a rat-infested house, in 
ent poverty, but with plenty of money in the bank. How 

did it all come about? The answer is given with great creative 


imagination. 


THE BOOK OF THE SEA 
Edited by A. C. SPECTORSKY 
The most lar gift book of the year for everyone who loves 
the sea and ships. A magnificent —y of the best and most 
exciting writing about the sea, from all times and all places. 
fail illustrated with rare line drawings throughout the text 
and 32 pages of photographs in gravure. 


HAMMOND’S AMBASSADOR WORLD ATLAS $14.95 


A wealth of geographical knowledge in one Atlas. In a book which 
ie size 11%" x iain” there are 416 pages containing 326 brand new 
maps, 240 of these in full colour. gazetteer is most complete. 
A separate full-colour wall-map of the world is included. Full 
color maps of the Canadian provinces. 


THE SEEKERS $4.50 
By DR. WILLIAM ALVA GIFFORD 

William Gifford is Emeritus Professor of religious history at McGill 
University and is a prominent writer and scholar. This book 
advances his considered judgment that Christian orthodoxy as a 
system of thought ie obsolete. His hope for the future 4 that 
“individuals will do what the Church cannot do.” 


THE WIND IN THE WILLOWS $2.75 
By KENNETH GRAHAME 

The Wind in the Willows is one of the best-loved books of all 
time. This edition hee the illustrations by Ernest Shepard which 
have long been the outstanding favorites and six new ones have 
been added. There is a charming willowleaf jacket. 





$12.95 





McGRAW-HILL COMPANY OF CANADA 


OTTAWA $3.95 
Portrait of a Capital 

By BLODWEN DAVIES 

Here is the fascinating story of Ottawa, from the early settlement 
days of Bytown to the great capital city it is today, with the develop- 
ment of great Federal Institutions —the National Gallery, the 
Archives, the National Library, and The Mint, ete. 12 pages of 
illustrations. 


THE ECONOMIC FUTURE OF CANADA $3.75 
By DR. H. M. H. A. Van DER VALK 

An exceedingly lucid, objective and optimistic study of the eco- 
nomle growth of Canada, by one of the world’s outstand 
monetary experts. A book that will have appeal for all. [ustrat 
by maps charts. 


THE PRAYERS OF PETER MARSHALL $3.60 
Edited by CATHERINE MARSHALL 

A collection of Peter Marshall's most moving and inspiring prayers. 
Through them shine all the wisdom, warmth and humanity of a 
man whose spirit has touched the heart and soul of all. 


LIFE IS WORTH LIVING $4.20 
Second 

By FULTON J. SHEEN 

In this, his latest book, Bishop Sheen offers wise, personal and 
inspiring guidance on the pochlome electing all oun ves in today's 
world. of immediate concern to all men and women seeking 
understanding, belief, and purpose in these troubled times. 
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The book contains an interesting account of the first 
elections in republican India. There is some thoughtful writing 
in the final chapter and interspersed amongst the good col- 
lection of “stories” that takes up most of the space. But on 
the whole it is a volume for the general reader rather than 
for the serious student of the Indian problem. 


C. R. Hiscocks 


EVENTS AND SIGNALS: F. R. Scott; Ryerson; pp. 48; 
$2.50. 

It is good to see another volume of poems by F. R. Scott, 
after an interval of almost ten years. It is even better to find, 
on reading it, that his work has retained all the virtues of 
Overture and has developed a few new ones. In addition to 
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HERE’S A BOOK FOR THE MAN 
ON YOUR CHRISTMAS LIST! 


“CANADA'S 
TOMORROW” 


Leaders in eight areas of Canadian activity and thought 
present their views of Canada in the future ond present a 
book which is both stimulating and enlightening. Included 
are papers by Dr. Hilda Neatby, Donald Creighton, B. K. 
Sandwell, 0. W. Ambridge and others. Edited and including 
a preface by George P. Gilmour, President and Vice-Chan- 
cellor of MacMaster University, this book is for every 
thoughtful Canadian who is interested in the future of his 
country. Illustrated by Eric Aldwinkle. 


At your bookseller $3.50 


MACMILLAN COMPANY OF CANADA 
70 Bond Street, Toronto 
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the three classes of poetry which he exhibited in his previous 
volume—cool, precise, suggestive pictures of the Canadian 
landscape, love poems which delightfully fuse intelligence and 
feeling, and witty comments on our social system—Scott 
here provides us with some poems descriptive of the Far East, 
several moving elegies, and a group of translations from the 
French of Anne Hébert, St.-Denys Garneau, and Jean-Charles 
Harvey. 

But there is not only a broadening of scope in this volume, 
there is also a deepening of thought. Scott’s philosophy now, 
it seems, is less a doctrinaire socialism than a measured hu- 
manism. He remains basically optimistic, but his optimism is 
grounded not on some political or economic nostrum but on 
the faith that the universe itself is potentially great (“Burlap 
Revisited”), and that the knowledge which once — 
us from Eden may, properly used, return us there (“Eden”). 
Such optimism, by no means facile, but the reasoned convic- 
tion of a fine mind, is very heartening in this age of jeremiads. 

Scott is a very even poet, and as a result it is hard to single 
out poems for special praise or censure, His chiet weakness, 
and a weakness of much contemporary poetry, is a tendency 
to substitute pointless word-play for genuine wit. This failing 
makes “Lesson,” in my opinion, the one really bad poem in 
the book. The best of the love poems, probably, is “Return,’ 
which manages to combine admirably keen wit and strong 
passion. Of the descriptive poems, I liked best “Lakeshore 
and “Laurentian Shield,” both of which make landscape the 
starting point for a profound commentary on life. The elegies 
do not quite equal the other poems, though “Gandhi and 
“For Pegi Nicol” have more sincerity and authenticity than 
the rest of the group. ' 

But the group which I most admire are the witty pooms of 
socis! satire. There is perhaps nothing here to equal “Tourist 
Time” or “The Canadian Authors Meet”—that would be 
asking too much-—but there are several poems which approach 
them: “Calamity,” “Martinigram,” “Picture in Life,” “The 
Canadian Social Register,” and “Command of the Air,” I 
cannot end better than by quoting the last-named: 

This sweet music that I hear, 

Is it Soap, or is it Beer? 

Do I owe the string quartet 

To Foulness of the Breath, or Sweat? 

When the Chopin Prelude comes 

Will it help Massage the Gums? 

And will Serkin play encores 

Mixing Bach and Baseball Scores? 

Damn! They've cut the Brahms finale! 

Your world’s my world, Mr. Dali! 
Desmond Pacey 


SELECTED POEMS: George Herbert Clarke; Ryerson; 
pp. xxvi, 54; $3.00. 
Who is encamped? Who for His canopy 
Stretches gold-fretted clouds, and at His feet 
Spreads out silt-purpled sands? Eternity, 
Pausing in Place and Time? .. . Ah, bitter-sweet 
The tang of the lifting tide that floods the shoal 
And the antiphonal swell and surge of the soul! 
Those six lines, sestet from the sonnet “Brackley Beach,” 
exemplify the main characteristics of the late Dr. Clarke's 
Selected Poems—strong feeling for land-and-seascape, espec- 
ially on a grand scale: continuous searching after “the Spirit 
External” and an often sonorous, firmly traditional style. 
In addition to poetry and literary criticism, distinguished 
activities as professor and editor occupied much of George 
Herbert Clarke’s long life—1873 to 1953. In the two latter 
roles he was best known to Canadians as head of the Depart- 
ment of English at Queen’s University and an editor of 


Queen’s Quarterly. 
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PLULULELEEEESHOOO COLE 
Books for Christmas 
PCULUELESHLESEOOOLLOE 


WM. COLLINS SONS & CO. CANADA LTD. 





NINE TROUBLED YEARS $5.00 
By LORD TEMPLEWCOD (Sir Samuel Hoare) 
This is far more than a book about M for Munich was bat 


one event in those nine years of crisis when author was directly 

and intimately concerned with the execution of 

bee pelicy. A great deal of this material has not been published 
ore. 


WILD BRUTHER $2.50 
By MARY PATCHETT 

Wild Brother is the story of three dogs running wild in the Aus 
tralian outback. Into their is woven the whole panorama 
of life in the bash: the ways of uses, snakes, kangaroos and 
koala bears are vividly best dog story since White 
Fang, and a novel to appeal to old and young alike. 


MAKERS OF THE REALM $3.50 
By SIR ARTHUR BRYANT 

Facts read like fiction in this first volume of Sir Arthur's history of 
the English-speaking people of the world and their institutions. 
“He is a master of his eraft.”—-Montreal Star. “It is hard to see 
how it could be improved upon.”-—Toronto Star. 





SMITHERS G BONELLIE 


GEORGIY MALENKOV $2.50 

A Portrait Sketch from Life by Stalin's Nephew—208 pages— 
Illustrated. 

By BUDU SVANIDZE 


The author's father, Alexander Svanidze, «xs « brother of Stalin's 
first wife; his mother was a niece of Stalin’s mother. Thus, as is 
often the case among the Georgian peasantry, he was closely re 
lated to his uncle on both sides of his family. From this privileged 
position, he was able to encounter on equal terms all the leading 
Soviet personalities from Stalin downwards, and this intimate 
account of Malenkov, is written entirely through personal meetings. 
His revelations of Malenkov are startling, to say the least. 


SMALL TOWN D.A, $3.50 
By ROBERT TRAVER 


The candid, frank—and oftentimes hilarious—reminiscences of a 
man who, for 14 tumultuous years, was the harassed District 
Attorney in a logging section of Michigan. Here are his fascinating 
eases—rape, murder, drunkenness, robbery, blackmail; and the 
people he knew —the foolish and the wise, the guilty and innocent, 
the informer and the reformer. 


NORTH RANGE 

By JOHN HERRIES MacCULLOCH 
This is Herries MacCulloch at his best—a record of hard living and 
adventure on the colourful northern rim of the British Empire. 
He started calmly enough in the shadew of the ruined choirs of 
Sweetheart Abbey and the swimming holes of the Selway but soon 
moved across the sea to turbulent Halifax and acroe the St. Law- 
rence on the “colonists’ speeial” to Montreal and Toronto. 

John Herries MacCalloch many years of his life in Canada 
and for a time was on the Editorial of The Toronto Star. 





$3.00 


BURNS & MeckACHERN 


CANADIAN WATERCOLOUR PAINTING $7.50 
By PAUL DUVAL (8 color plates, 100 halftones) 

» oe Duval « eee Se is the first book written 
about watercolour painting in this ¢ - A companion vol 

to the author's “Canadian Drawings Prints”, it tells a 
development of watercolour ing in Canads since the British 


Conquest. Mr. Duval iv Ca "s leading art writer, and more than 
two years of research in museums, collections and studios 


have gone into its preparation. 
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George Whalley, associate professor of English at Queen’s 
and already recognized for his own poetry, edited the 
Selected Poems {rom manuscripts on which Dr. Clarke had 
been working for three years prior to his death, as he tells 
in an enlightening foreword. Professor W. O. Raymond of 
Bishop’s University wrote the introduction which is also an 
appreciation of Clarke’s work. 

The Selected Poems include representation from Clarke’s 
collections of 1914, 1930 and 1934, (in the last, his best- 
known “Halt and Parley”); several Odes, a form which he 
seerned to find particularly congenial, and a number of 
uncollected poems. Here and there in the book are a few 
lighter lyrics which di-; lay flashes of warmth and charm that 
round out the reader’s impression of a man who, though 
marked with reserve and dignity, had in the words of Pro- 


fessor Raymond, a “genius for friendship.” 
Anne Marriott 


GUIGNOL’S BAND: Louis-Ferdinand Céline; trans. by 
Bernard Frechtman and Jack T. Nile; Ambassador; 
pp. 256; $3.75. 

The world as Céline sees it could be described with any 
degree of accuracy only by a drunkard, a drug-addict, a 
madman, or a combination of all three. His narrator, Fer- 
dinand, obviously related to the hero of Mort 4 Crédit, 
qualifies admirably. 

Luring the First World War, Ferdinand has received 
severe head-wounds which leave him a prey to brooding 
melancholy interrupted by bursts of homicidal lunacy. His 
sojourn in the underworld of war-time London has nothing 
to relieve his condition. Through his distorted vision we 
see the gyrations of Cascade, the brothel-keeper, of Titus 
van Klaben, the Oriental pawnbroker, of Boro the anarchist, 
of Sosthene, the mad explorer. Innumerable fantoches drawn 
from a variety of milieux fill in the startlingly vivid back- 
ground, 

This apocalyptic vision of a disintegrating world is related 
in a style ranging from wild ravings to peevish mutterings. 
Céline’s world ends with bangs 2s well as whimpers. His 
language, compounded of slaag, scatology and anacoluthon, 
presents staggering probleras for the translator, not all 
satisfactorily solved in this English edition. 

William S. Rogers 


M. R. HALDI, B.Com. 


Public Accountant Tax Consultant 
Setting Up Books, Auditing or Accounting Service. 





5 Huntley Street, Toronto, Canada - WA. 3-5708 
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P. G. Makaroff, Q.C., Roger C. Carter, LL.B., 


Mary Y. Carter, LL.B. 
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The Canadian Forum 








The Ideal Family Christmas Gift 
FOLK SONGS OF CANADA 


EDITH FULTON FOWKE 
RICHARDSON JOHNSTON 
illustrations by ELIZABETH WILKES HOEY 





@ Hes the rarely combined characteristics of 
being both entertaining and scholar 


ly. 
ALTER HERBERT 
director, The Foundation 
@ No single book of Canadian folk songs 


gives so complete a selection .. . this is a 
book every musical family t to own. 

ERTSON DAVIES 

playwright, author, literary editor — Saterday Wight 


@ To hove produced such a book at all, is a 
public service; to produce it with such com- 
petence is a feat that leaves a reviewer little 
to say .. . When the blurb calls this book 
‘a major contribution to Canadian culture”, 
one can only agree. NORTHROP FRYE 
from a review in The Canadian Forum 











77 Songs with piano accompaniment $4.95 
Available in book and music stores or from the publisher, 


WATERLOO MUSIC COMPANY LIMITED 
Waterloo, Ontario 








AUTHORS invited to submit MSS all t Gadtating poems) 
for blication. Stockwell Ltd., Elms Court, racombe, 
England. (Est. 1898.) 


QVVSCVSVEVV SET VELL LELE 
Books for Christmas 
VSVOVSCSELVECEVLELETE 


J. M, DENT G SONS (CANADA) LIMITED 


SADDLEBAG SURGEON 
By ROBERT TYRE 
Murrough O’Brien is the oldes: practising G.P. in the Canadian 
West. His story recalls the hardships and dramatic situations that 
faced the “saddlebag surgeons” of fifty years ago. This irrepres- 
sible Irishman met them all with courage and an unfailing sense of 
humour. “One of the liveliest biographies ever to appear in Can- 
ada.”—Globe & Mail. 


THE ENGLISH NOVEL $3.75 
By WALTER ALLEN 

An important and much needed book by a critic of rising reputa- 
tion. In this general account of the novel, Mr. Allen traces its 
development from Bunyan to James Joyce. Lively, judicious and 
acute, it is backed by wide reading and scholarship lightly worn. 
Book Society Recommendation. 
QUITE EARLY ONE MORNING $2.25 
By DYLAN THOMAS 

This volume contains all of Dylan Thomas's remarkable broadcast 
talks. These talks exhibit once again the poet’s genius for the 
medium of redio whatever his subject. 

THE BRITISH SOLDIER $3.75 
By COLONEL H. de WATTEVILLE 

A description of the evelution of the British soldier; his attitude 
to his job, his place in public estimation and his training. Covers 
the period between Plantagenet times and the World Wars. 
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$3.50 








December, 1954 
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A LEADING CANADIAN POET — 


P. K. PAGE 


the first collection of her work 
since the wer — 


The Metal and The Flower 


Volume Vii in the indian File 
of contemporary Canadian poets. $2.75 


McCLELLAND AND STEWART LIMITED 
The Canadian Publisher 
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Books for Christmas 
GOCVESESESLULSSESSEEO 


CLARKE, IRWIN 


LEAVEN OF MALICE 

By ROBERTSON DA\IES 

With a Jacket Design by Clair Stewart 
A new novel by Robertson Davies is a literary event. The malice 
which prompted the insertion of a false engagement notice in the 
Evening Bellman affects for good and ill the leading citizens of 
Salterton. In a subtle and amusing plot Mr. Davies achieves some 
of his finest wit and satire. 

A TEMPERATE DISPUTE 

By HILDA NEATBY, M.A., Ph.D. LL.D. 
The author of SO LITTLE FOR THE MIND wow writes to clarify 
the issues arising out of the storm of dispute that greeted that 
educational blockbuster. Here >he considers the “Great Debate” 
and restates the dangers which, in her opinion, are inherent in our 
system. 


EMILY CARR AS I KNEW HER 

By CAROL PEARSON 

With a foreword by Kathleen Coburn, M.A., B.Litt., F.R.S.L. 
“In an indirect way we get a heightened feeling of that terrible 
driving eneray, that se!l-crucifying, self-expressing integrity that 
gave her painting its strange mixture of impersonality and intense 
subjectivity, a compelling power compounded of a sense of vastness, 
and a sense of intimacy.” from the Foreword. 


THE TRIAL OF KURT MEYER $3.00 
By LIELTENANT-COLONEL B. J. 5. MACDONALD, O.BLE., 0.C. 
Here the Commanding Officer of the Canadian Investigations Unit 
and Special Prosecutor in this first Canadian War Crimes trial pre- 
sents the first full account of this cause celebre. The story of the 
investigation and the court room proceedings are as enthralling as 
any mystery story. 


FOR ACTION 

The Autobiography of a Cousdion Industrialiet 
By JAMES E. HAHN 

The name of James Hahn ix known the world over through his 
association with De Forest Crosley, John Inglis, Vietory Aircraft 
and English Electric. From his boyhood he has been fired by an 
enthusiasm for Canada and by en unbounded confidence in her 
people and here fuiure. His memoirs form an important document 
in the social history of Canada’s !ast half-century, 

THE NORE SAVAGE: The Life of Paul Gauguin $4.50 
By LAWRENCE and ELISABETH HANSON 

A full and fascinating account of an extraordinary life based on all 
the original material in French. It adds immeasurably to what we 


know of the man, his contemporaries, particularly Van Gogh, and 
of the development of modern art. Illustrated. 


Fa a a A at Te Te Eg 1 Vn Tg 





$3.00 


$2.00 


$2.50 
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Books for Christmas 
CELOOLOVHOSHELLLOLOLLL 


TWICE HAVE THE TRUMPETS SOUNDED $4.00 
A Record of the Stratford Shakespearean Festival, 1954 
By TYRONE GUTHRIE, ROBERTSON DAVIES and 
GRANT MACDONALD 
Lavishly illustrated, 33 portraits in colour and handsomely pro- 
duced, Love is the Canadian gift book for Christmas by the authors 
of Renown At Stratford. (n two seasons the Festival has already 
established itself as Canada’s premier spectacle and an artistic 
performance unequalled in North America. 


SON OF OSCAR WILDE $3.7! 
By VYVYAN HOLLAND 

1954 is the centenary of Oscar Wilde's birth and this is the story of 
what happened to his wife and two smal! sons after Wilde's sen- 
sational trial and arrest. Wilde never saw his children again but 
they both lived to maturity and the account of their lives, told by 
the younger, makes fascinating reading. Lastrated—Book Society 
Recommendation. 


CHRISTINE, THE BABY CHIMP 
By LILO HESS 

Whether you view these amazing photographs and the story as re 
search into animal psychology or just a fascinating animal story, 
this book will have wide appeal. Some of the photographs have 
never been surpassed in interest. Photographs. 


THE GARDENER’S ALBUM 
Edited by MILES HADFIELD 

The illustrations in full eolour from the TEMPLE OF FLORA by 
Thornton, the most famous flower in existence, and the articles 
on flowers and gardens by such famous flower-lovers as V. Sackville 
West, make this a treasure trove for everyone who loves gardens 
or painting. Fully Ulustrated, 


wt 


$2.00 


$4.50 


McCLELLAND AND STEWART 





THE STORY OF MAN $7.50 
By CARLETON 8. COON 

\ continuously etimuleting study of hamanity from the time man 
first appeared on earth until the present when he has the power to 
destroy it. “The first comprehensive account of human histor 

which is both readable and authoritative.” New York Times Boo 


Review. 


CROCODILE FEVER 
By LAWRENCE EAR, 
The amazing story of om Dempster who hunted crocodiles for a 
living. “Fascinating both as an adventure story and as a psycho- 
logical study of a man driven to a strange vocation by an impulse 
to which he abandoned himself utterly and completely.” Montreal 
Mar, 


$4.50 


LOT'S WIFE 

By MARIA LEY-PISCATOR 

The powerfal Biblical story of Lat, the Minstrel of Cod. and the 
women he married. “A truly tremendous piece of york . . . Th 
story of Lot and Tisar is elemental . .. the eternal conflict between 
cood and evil, the timeless tragedy of waste.” Montreal Gazette. 


$4.50 


LITTLE. BROWN G COMPANY (CANADA) LIMITED 





THIRTY YEARS $5.75 
By JOHN P. MARQUAND 

A representative selection of short stories, essays and articles 
written over the part thirty years by one of the best novelists of 
social comedy now at work, Introduction by Clifton Padiman. “A 
fascinating inventory of a mind and its progress.” New York Heruld 
Trisune Book Review. 
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SOCETEETEOTEUEEUEETE CERT EETEOCEOEECCECeETeee 
BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 
PEVVECE COC CVC CLCOCETECCOCECECECECCECULECECEe 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
A STUDY OF HISTORY, Volumes VII, VIII, [X and X 
By ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE. 
(also sold separately) $32.00 





THE DARK IS oe ENOUGH 
By CHRISTOPHER FR 
“A new by 


THE TEMPLE TIGER AND 
MORE MAN-EATERS OF KUMAON 
By JIM CORBETT 

of a new book 


A CLERK OF OXENFORD: ESSAYS ON 
LITERATURE AND LIFE $4.00 
By GILBERT HIGHET 

“There will be two possible reader reactions to Gilbert Highet’s 
new book. Those unfamiliar with the author will start an imme- 
diate quest for his previous works. Thove who have read his earlier 
books will wonder rather wistfully when another will appear . . . 
The book is made up of & selection of Mr. Highet’s latest radio 
talks, which he has stad aid enlarged.”—The Montreal Gazette. 


OXFORD ECONOMIC ATLAS OF THE WORLD $6.00 
Prepared by the Intelligence Unit of The Economist and the Carto- 
graphic of the Clarendon Press. 
This atlas, with its 112 
, is intended 


ed in trade, industry, and 
re: Sa mel who require basic information about world economies. 
It will also interest a wide general public and become a standard 
work of reference. 


HEINRICH HEINE: AN INTERPRETATION $3.00 
By BARKER FAIRLEY (Professor of German, University of 
Toronto). 

Heine has usually been seen as 2 divided mind: the singer of 
love-lyrics set against the revolutionary; the satirist against the 
sentimentalist ; half-Romantic. The t study looks for 
unity in him and finds it, or finds « Bat 8 ie Ge decay 
related group of images which appear in everything he wrote. 


GOVERNMENT AND PARLIAMENT: 

A SURVEY FROM THE ae $4.25 

By HERBERT MORRISON, C.H, . (Deputy Leader of the 
British Labor Party). 


“Mr. Morrison a ne geo a book that is not only an inside story 

of the most Fae ee ey and oldest parliamentary machine in the 

ween. bat a fa ting and readable human story.”—The Toronto 
gram. 


BEOWULF THE WARRIOR $1.75 
By IAN SERRAILLIER, illustrated by MARK SEVERIN 

This stirring retelling of the Old English epic keeps yeerr - 
near the original and, with its striking illustrations, will be of the 
greatest interest to adults and children alike. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS (Continued) 


THE PROPHET ARMED: TROTSKY AGTH SS $6.00 
By ISAAC DEUTSCHER 





revolutionary Socialist and ist, to 

the Soviet revolution.”—The Montreal 

LAVENDER’S BLUE: A BOOK OF 

NURSERY RHYMES $3. 

Compiled by KATHLEEN LINES, pictured | RAROLD JONES 
with 90 pages in full color and 80 in black and white. 

“We have never seen a better illustrated book of nursery rhymes 

and doubt that one exists.”—The Windsor Daily Star. 

THE OXFORD JUNIOR COMPANION ; 

TO MUSIC $7.00 

By PERCY A. SCHOLES 

400 pages with numerous halftones and line-drawings in the text, 
four-colored and illustrations. 


hour o 
Gazette. 


A PICTURE ener OF 

GREAT DISCOVERIES $2.50 
By CLARK HUTTON and MABEL GEORGE 

This colorful volume, with its fascinating pictures and text, deals 
—e Ge Shceveny $2 Sp wae 0s capleces, ge ont oom Che aD 
charted seas—an subject for 


THOMAS ALLEN LIMITED 


KATHERINE $3.95 
ANYA SETON 

This isthe love wory of « duke ands commoner whe lived i 

England's lustiest century, the fourteenth: the century vy 4 

ee te ot ee tecaen ot balan th do Bl 

Prince and his powerful brother, John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster. 


PRISONER IN PARADISE $4.00 
By GARET ROGERS 
An unusual story told with vigor and realism. “Paradise” is Cali- 
— “of 2 ~f Id of the medical -- cks 

yal o us world o qua 
a pet. Gilewek te 0 new writer of the greatest ability. 


WILDLIFE FRIENDS $1.25 
By HUGH M. HALLIDAY 
26 Illustrations of Wildlife stories. 13 stories. First printing 22,000. 


NELSON, FOSTER G SCOTT LIMITED 


A VIEW OF THE TOWN $3.75 
By JAN HILLIARD 

Miss Hilliard hae created her characters with a warmth of humor 
and understanding which betrays a — love of people. 
Humanity is irresistible to her and she makes it irresistible to us. 
Indeed, so thoroughly enjoyable is her book that a second serving 
would not go amiss.—The Montreal Star. 


INVESTOR’S HANDBOOK $5.95 
By JACOB 0. KAMM 

The ready-reference book for anybody interested in obtaining 
information on any one of a thousand facts concerning the investing 
of funds in the stock market. 


WEBSTER’S NEW WORLD DICTIONARY 


Comnsintan the most modern and complete record of weet and 
phrases, the fullest etymologies and the most discriminat ee 
mies of any college dictionary in print. Over 142,000 voe 
entries—more than 1,200 illustrations—1,760 pages. 

Buckram $5.50 Thumb-Indexed $6.50 
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